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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE BEASTS. 


In that tract of time which lies between the 
s of fable and the epoch when the blended 
civilization of Rome and Greece assumed its 
most gorgeous aspect, in all antiquity, the sci- 
ences which rest on the observation of positive 
facts made no progress. We cannot say they 
did not exist. One man opened the inquiry, 
but in this line of philosophy that solitary in- 
dividual had no disciples. Aristotle, the phi- 
losopher we allude to, perused with attention 
the habits of brutes, and recorded them with 
care, and classed them in accordance with the 
laws of a rude comparative physiology. But 
he had no followers in this path. The sci- 
ences of which he laid the basis, and of which 
he foresaw the results, were stifled by the 
swarming luxuriance of fable. In lieu of ob- 
servations, the most incredible and preposter- 
ous romances were massed together in the 
pages, for instance, of Allian, Ctesias, and 
even Pliny himself, philosophers who seem to 
have swallowed the grossest figments without 
a twinge of fastidiousness. It is perfectly 
amazing, and we can only account for it by 
supposing in those ages writing was so rare 
and costly an accomplishment, that individuals 
who could use the pen deemed it unbecoming 
to use their eyes. If the theologians of pagan 
antiquity were poets, as Bacon observes, their 
naturalists were even worse. Animals that 
crowded about their steps, and which they 
could not move their eyes without seeing, are 
the heroes of the most extravagant legends. 
The whole world is metamorphosed by super- 
stition. Truth is ignominiously swept out, 
and dreams substituted for reality. Writers 
stride forward from prodigy to prodigy, with 
the arrogance and self esteem of authors who 
scorn to be observers. In the presence of 
brute instinct, man—the king of the creation 
—abdicates his reason, in order to endow the 
meanest animals with this prerogative. Noth- 
ing is more strange. hen every being in 
existence is metamorphosed, he next proceeds 
industriously to invent a world of impossible 
beings, and his childish credulity greedily be- 
lieves in all that his own teeming fancy in- 
vents. Finally, Polytheism attributes pres- 
cience to brutes—the power of ascertaining 
and indicating futurity; and, byway of cli- 
max to this pile of absurdities, sublimates them 
into deities. It is, we think, worthy of — 
ry, why the inferior animals should be thus 
humanized at once by superstition, and poetry, 
and philosophy. 
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According to the doctrine of the metemp- 
sychosis—introduced into Greece by Pythago- 
ras and Timsus—the brute animals are hu- 
man beings in altered form. In their new 
shape, they preserve a recollection of their 
former condition. They were believed by 
some philosophers to possess three souls—the 
sensitive, rational, and vegetative soul—cor- 
responding to what, in recent times, has been 
termed intellectual, organic, and animal life. 
A book was written by Plutarch, to prove that 
animals possess reason, inasmuch as the oper- 
ations of our boasted understanding are more 
liable to error than the mysterious operations 
of instinct. Poets, and even philosophers, re- 
garded them as our earliest teachers of the 
useful arts. At an early period (according to 
Pope)— 


* To man the voice of nature spake :— 
Go! from the creatures thy instruction take ; 
Learn a the birds what food the thickets 
icld— 
oun from the beasts the physic of the field. 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to 


weave ; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, . 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale, 


Learn each small people’s genius—policies— 
The ant’s republic, and the realm of bees: 
How those in common all their wealth bestow, 
And anarchy, without confusion, know. 

And these for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Their separate cells and properties maintain.” 


A grasshopper, instructed by the melodious 
teachings of the nightingale, carried off the 
prize in the Pythian games. The chargers of 
the Sybarites were famous for pleasing man- 
nersand accomplishments. They particularly 
surpassed in dancing; and on one occasion, 
when the battle-trumpet sounded a charge, 
and all the Sybarite cavalry were advancing 
at the signal, the Crotonian enemy suddenly 
struck up a reel, or jig, or dancing tune, 
whereupon the Sybarite chargers, mistaking a 
battle for a ball, began to foot it featly to the 
measure, and capered, and pranced, and 
tramped, so as to disorder the ranks, and, 
through love of pleasure, forfeited victory. 
Narratives and statements such as these fre- 
quently occur in the writings of the ancients, . 
who tell them with the grave air of satisfied 
and undoubting credulity. Indeed they saw 
no reason to doubt them, when their philoso- 
phers, whose names were symbolical of wis- 
dom, recognized men in brutes, in birds, and 
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even in insects; and when beasts were assimi- 
lated in intellect to men, we cannot be sur- 
prised if animals employed human language ; 
that is, when reason dwelt in the mind, we 
can readily suppose it — by the tongue. 
The narratives of the fabulists are only dra- 
matic versions of universally accredited tradi- 
tions. That Asop’s fox should converse with 
the stork, or that a philosophic discussion 
should beguile the leisure of the town rat, 
when visited by an acquaintance from the 
country, is not to be wondered at, when histo- 
ry itself teems with similar examples. On the 
fall of Tarquin, a dog, in the open streets, 
could not contain his political sentiments, but 
ve expressicen to his republican opinions by 
foudly vociferating his congratulations. When 
Domitian was assassinated, an observant crow, 
erched on the capitol, favored the city with 
its regicidal views by applauding the murder- 
ers. “ It’s a good deed,” screamed the crow ; 
“it is right well done.” When Otho oppress- 
ed Rome, and Vitellius threatened the walls, 
the golden reins, to the terror of the alarmed 
eity, dropped from the hands of the statue of 
Victory, and the oxen, in a low tone, were 
overheard exchanging private opinions on 
public affairs. When Lepidus and Catullus 
were consuls, a cock, in the farm-yard of Ga- 
lerius, conversed like a human being; and 
Pliny, animadverting on this fact, gravely re- 
marks, that “ speaking cocks are very rare in 
history.” 

One of the most extraordinary features in 
this superstition is, that while beasts are adepts 
in the language of men, it is only in exceed- 
ingly rare cases that men ever attain to any 
knowledge of the language of beasts. All an- 
tiquity produced but five individuals who 
reached this extraordinary height of science, 
namely—Tiresias, Helenus, Cassandra, Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, and Melampus. Apollonius 
was pM gifted with this privilege in In- 
dia, while manducating the heart of a dragon ; 
and serpents communicated the faculty to Me- 
lampus. Here is the story :—The servants of 
Melampus found a nest of serpents in a hollow 
oak, whiich, after killing the old ones, they 
brought to Melampus, who ordered the young 
ereatures to be carefully brought up. hen 
these serpents reached maturity, their grati- 
tude for the care bestowed on their education 
eaused them one day, while Melampus was 
wrapped in profound repose, to glide close to 
his ears and lick them repeatedly, a process 
which improved his hearing to such exquisite 
fineness, that he was astonished, on awaking, 
to hear the brutes utter sounds that were quite 
intelligible to him. 

While it must be confessed that the zoology 
of antiquity is as fantastic and fabulous as an 
Arabian tale, it must be also admitted that, as 


far as we have yet gone, it is perfectly logical. 





For example: the brute has three souls; he 
has consequently the same faculties as man, 
and the faculties being the same, the passions 
must be identical. Though modern science 
yields its unwilling assent to the undoubted 
and melancholy fact, that the material appe- 
tites and instincts of man are only too identi- 
cal with those of the brute, yet it refuses to 
admit of this analogy in the moral sentiments. 
A profound and even infinite difference is 
clearly recognized, though to define what this 
difference consists in is a task of which modern 
science is incapable. It knows and proclaims, 
however, that the sacred ray which enlightens 


and warms man has not reached the lower ani-. 


mals. Now, antiquity was blind to this dis- 
tinction. Tothe lower animals it attributed 
not merely the passions which agitate, but the 
moral sentiments which dignify, and the affee- 
tions which, console, mankind.* Rivals are 
found among the beasts and birds for the he- 
roes of tragic passion, such as Phedra, Ores- 
tes, Pylades, ete. A goose, according to Pliny, 
fell desperately in love with a youth named 
Egius; and in Egypt a tender passion was 
conceived for the beautiful Glauce, a female 
musician of distinguished merit in the Court 
of Ptolemy by an amorous ram. A sublime 
constancy in friendship has been manifested 
from time to time by tee eagles, and dol- 
phins. 

A young girl in Sestos rearedwnhd fed an 
eagle, which, upon her death, was incongolable ; 
it rushed into her funeral pyre, and p#rished 


* The poet Campbell seems to have been a con- 
vert to the doctrine of antiquity, when he says:— 


“The deep affections of the breast, 
That heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possessed 
By human hearts. 


A parrot from the Spanish Main, 

Full young and early caged, came o’er 
With bright wings to the bleak domain 

Of Mulla’s shore: 


To spicy pore, where he had won 
is plumage of resplendent hue— 
His native fruits, and sky, and sun, 
He bade adieu. 


For these he changed the smoke of turf, 
A heathery land, aad misty sky, 

And turned on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 


But fretted in our climate cold, 

He lived and chattered many a-day, 
Until with age, from green and gold, 

His wings grew gray. 
At last, when blind, and seeming dumb, 

‘ He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more; 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
‘o Mulla’s shore: 


He hailed the bird in Spanish speech— 
In Spanish speech the bird replied, 
Flapped round the cage with joyous screech, 
down, and died!" 
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upon her ashes. A dolphin died of grief for 
the loss of a child, during the reign of Au- 
us. This child was accustomed, on its 
way to school, to cross the Lucrine lake every 
day, which the dolphin observing, approached 
the child and bore it on its back, safely de- 
iting its burden on the opposite shore. One 
y the child failed to appear, and the dolphin 
was seen waiting with evident uneasiness. The 
dolphin came the next day and the next, but 
the child was dead, and the sympathetic fish, 
as if it were 


“ A crime in heaven to love too well,” 


sickened and perished of grief: 

Such tales justify us in maintaining that an- 
tiquity assimilated beasts to men. e@ mar- 
vellous predominates in these facts: — On 
every hand real creatures are oa trans- 
figured ; but the unbridled fancy of antiquity 


is not satisfied with transfiguration. When it} 


has described grasshoppers that excelled in 
music, serpents that were profound linguists, 
eagles that committed suicide, and oxen that 
discussed politics, it turns from them in dis- 
gust to delight its greedy credulity with mon- 
sters made up of the discordant ents of 
living types. Antiquity passionately loved a 
monster, and slighted or neglected existing 
animals, to conjure up with eager avidity ani- 
mals that could never exist. The woods, 
mounfains, seas, and even the infernal regions 
teem with horrible and dreadful forms—such 
as dragons with enormous pinions, winged 
horses, crocottes, that cunningly lured wood- 
men from their toils by calling them by name, 
and enticing them into the solitudes of the 
forests, where they devoured them ; griffins, 
with sharp snouts; four-legged birds, furnish- 
ed with lion’s claws, and covered with red 
feathers; the catoblepas, which shot from its 
terrible eyes glances that killed the most 
powerful warriors. The marticorus, according 
to the description of Ctesias, was a strange 
jumble of incongruous parts. It had green 
eyes, a scarlet skin, a lion’s body, three rows 
of teeth, and the tail of a scorpion, in which, 
like a hand, it brandished a javelin. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, fishes with horses’ heads were of- 
ten seen in the Arabian Sea, out of which 
they crawled at night to graze in the fields. 
The backs of whales were often seen rising 
above the surface of the Indian Ocean, to the 
extent of four acres; while in the waves of 
the Ganges enormous eels, thirty cubits long, 
slowly rolled their vast volumes. The fleet 
of Alexander was met by a shoal of monstrous 
tunnies, which opposed it with the discipline 
and numbers of an army. The Pretorian 
guards fight with sea-serpents, and crimson 
the ocean with their blood to the extent of 
thirty thousand paces. In the centaurs, the 
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onocentaurs, and the hippocentaurs, the hu- 
man shape is blended with that of the horse, 
the goat, the monkey, and the fish. Eschylus 

of the daughters of Phorcys, who had 
one common eye among five sisters, an eye 
which from hand to hand, apparentl 
like a modern ———— Snakes seen curl- 
ing on the heads of the Gorgons, in lieu of 
ordinary locks. 

All these monsters, according to a tradition 
which reminds us of the theories of geology, 
and which was known in the midi aan 
were engendered in chaos, anteriorly to the 
formation of the earth. It was not merely 

try and popular credulity—science itself 
attested their existence. Pliny saw a centaur, 
embalmed in honey, exhibited in Rome in the 
reign of Claudius. The earliest Christian 


. writers, Justin, Cyprian, and Jerome, admit 


their existence, believing them to be fallen 
angels, condemned to stroll through dismal sol- 
itudes and uninhabited forests, until the day of 
ju nt. 

; ese hybrid beings are dispersed in con- 
siderable numbers over the whole earth ; but 
there are creatures combining the limbs of 
men with the forms of beasts, which fail to re- 
produce their kind, or at best give birth to 
monsters of a different nature. ne of these, 
termed the chimera, the daughter of Echidna, 
presented 


“ A cherub’s head, a serpent all the rest.” 


This interesting creature was united to the 
fierce and terrific Typhon, to whom she bore 
four very anomalous children, renowned for 
an extravagant superfluity of members—such 
as the hydra of Lerna with a hundred 
heads; the cerberus with fifty heads; and 
another chimera which had the undesirable 
—— of possessing four feet and three 

eads ; as well as the dog of Geryon, slain by 
Hercules, etc. The heroes of antiquity, The- 
seus, Bellerophon, and Hercules, amused their 
leisure meritoriously, in braining this unne- 
cessary plurality of heads, just as the solitary 
dragons that watched by the fountains or 
haunted the forests of the Celts were destroy- 
ed by the heroes of a later period. As - 
ism and the devil were personified by the 
dragons of the Christian legends, we may take 
roan ted that 7 destructive carnivora 
of archaic which retarded the progress 
or seveiped tee teerahation of civilizaticn) were 
represented by the monsters described above. 

Amid this crowd of grotesque monstrosities, 
the — appears as the type of beauty, 
gentleness, and grandeur. “The existence of 
the pheenix is not simply asserted by the na- 
turalists, the very gravest historians attest its. 
existence. The appearance of a phenix ig 
the consulship of Paulus Fabius, and Vitellius, 
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or the thirty-fourth year of our era, is des- 
cribed by Tacitus as an event of the first im- 
portance, and worthy of transmission to the 
remotest posterity —“ Every five hundred 
years the pheenix,” says Tacitus, “ comes into 
existence, though it is true,” he adds, “ some 
assign four hundred and sixty-one years as the 
true period. The first phenix appeared in 
the reign of Sesostris; the second was seen 
in the reign of Amasis; and the last under 
Ptolemy III. This last phoenix, surrounded 
by a crowd of feathered attendants whom it 
far outshone in splendor of plumage, took its 
flight to Heliopolis, the city of the sun.” The 
Roman historian does us the favor to inform 
us that “ when its time of death approaches, 
the pheenix constructs a nest in its native 
country, which it inundates with a generative 
principle. From this nest springs a new 
pom, which, on attaining maturity, take 

iligent care to perform the funeral rites of 
its deceased parent, and exhibits extraordinary 
sagacity in accomplishing its pious task. It 
carries bundles of myrrh from great distances, 
to accustom itself to bear burdens, and, when 
strong enough in the wing, takes its deceased 
parent on its back, and bears it through the 
air to the altar of the sun, where, laying the 
body down, it burns it with spices.” 

Believed by the per and blazoned by 
pas. and recorded by history, religion also 
ent its sanction to these fables, while painting 
and sculpture gave them universal currency. 
The humbler animals, not sufficiently elevated 
when placed merely on a level with mortals, 
were advanced to the dignity of internuncios 
between gods and human beings; they were 
oracles of the future, and revealed the Divine 
will. The most momentous affairs, the armies 
and the colonies of the ancients, were, in all 
dangerous and foreign expeditions, guided by 
birds. The dripping fugitives who escaped 
from the deluge of Deucalion, were guided to 
safety by a pack of wolves, and, in gratitude, 
their new city was named Wolftown. Egypt 
was indebted to the same animal for its safety 
from Ethiopian invasion. The sites of the 
most renowned cities were indicated to their 
founders by quadrupeds or birds, as was espe- 
cially the case in the instance of Rome, Alba, 
and Constantinople. The lower animals were 
the real priests of ancient prophecy, and in 
the very desirable quality of clearness, the 
language of the brutes always surpasses that 
of the oracles. Achilles is told by his horse, 
without a shadow of ambiguity, that he must 
die before Troy. In the midst of the Forum, 
a patriotic ox warns the astonished people, 
bellows his threats, of the dangers ~itihent 
ron the republic. Ants are seen busily en- 

din conveying grains of corn, and plac- 
ing them in the mouth of the infant Midas, 
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thereby intimating the future opulence of the 
sleeping boy : — 


* They don’t wear out their time in sleeping and 


play, 
But gather up corn in a sunshiny day, 
And for winter they lay up their stores: ’ 
They manage their work in such regular forms, 
One would think they foresaw all the frosts and 
the storms, 
And so brought their food within doors.” 


Bees clustered round the cradle of the sleep- 
ing Plato, alighted on his lips, and intimated 
that the wisdom, of which bees are an em- 
blem, should one day issue from his eloquent 
lips. Serpents climb up and lock the infant 
Roscius in their folds ; and, in the great pitch- 
ed battles of the Roman armies, eagles are 
seen hovering in the sky, as heralds of victory. 

Mysteries to which men are blind are clearly 
perspicuous to birds; and this, owing to their 
elevation over terrestrial things, the great 
length of their vision, the purity of their 
aerial element, the innocency of their lives, 
and their power of ascending into the heavens. 
The debates in the councils of the gods are 
audible to birds; indeed augury takes its 
name from them, augur and augurium being, 
according to Varro, derived from avium gar- 
ritus, the chattering of the feathered race. 

As polytheism was altogether a religion of 
ceremony, negligent of morals and void of 
dogma, it consecrated all these dreams, and 
thus resigned the management of most magni- 
ficent empires to the meanest animals. * At 
Rome the consuls and emperors have much 
less influence,” says Pliny, “than the sacred 
chickens. ‘The peckings of domestic fowls are 
contemplated with awe and solicitude. The 
proceedings of the istrates are regulated 
according to the caprices of these fowl. As 
the chickens show an appetite or reluctance 
to feed, the magistrates open or shut their 
houses. The legions engage the enemy when 
the chickens are vivacious ; they prognosticate 
victory, and command the commanders of the 
world.” 

But it was not merely the Romans—the 
deities of Olympus applied for information to 
birds. Jupiter, the master of the universe, 
was at one time somewhat puzzled to make 
out the precise centre of the earth; so he en- 
gaged two eagles to fly, the one to the east, 
the other to the west, and proceed constantly 
forward till they met. The eagles obeyed, and 
the oracle of Delphi being the spot over which 
they came together, the ancients believed 
Delphi to be the umbilical point, the dugad6¢ 
of the earth; and in grateful memory of the 
meeting of the eagles, the Delphians placed 
two golden images of that bird in the temple 
of Apollo. Delphi was to Greece what Meath 
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was to Ireland, or the Midhyama of the Hin- 
doos, the Midheim of the Scandinavians, the 
Cuzco of the Peruvians, and the Palestine of 
the Hebrews. 

To place animals in temples and solemnly 
consecrate them was not enough for Poly- 
theism, It raised them to Olympus, where it 
associated them with gods. The eagle, bear- 
ing thunderbolts in its pounces, was alike the 
instrument of the pleasures and of the ven- 
geance of Jupiter. Standing by his throne, it 
was ever ready to sweep forward with the 
message of wrath or the pledges of his affec- 
tion. Polytheism twisted serpents round the 
caduceus of Mercury, placed an owl on the 
helm of Minerva, fed the horses of Olympus 
with ambrosia, endowed them with immortality, 
and extolled them as more rapid than the very 

ods. 

It was not enough for Polytheism, which a 
father of the Church terms “the madness of 
mankind” to blend brutesindiscriminately with 
deities; it raised them from the humility of 
associates to the — of gods themselves. 
Thus Rome instituted the worship of the lo- 
cust, and celebrated its festival on the eighth 
of the kalends of December, the object being 
to prevail on those creatures to forbear des- 
troying the harvests of Italy. Fetishism seem- 
ed pushed to its utmost extravagance by the 
Babylonians and Canaanites, but Egypt really 
perfected the superstition. The animal king- 
dom furnished the country of the sphynx with 
nearly all its religious emblems. Birds, quad- 
rupeds, and reptiles swarmed in its temples, 
and were deified by its priests. Not satisfied 
with this, Egyptian imagination furnished the 
devotees of Egypt with what may be termed 
“monster-gods.” It dignified or degraded 
Anubis with the head of a dog, and set off Isis 
with the head of a cow, while Osiris was made 
to look cunning and ridiculous with the head 
of a hawk. Jupiter Ammon looks foolish 
through the head of a ram, and Saturn grins 
a with the long snout of a crocodile. 

‘aganism built temples to house quadrupeds, 
and hollowed ponds for the evolutions of finny 
divinities. At Melita a serpent lay coiled 
within a tower erected exclusively for its pre- 
servation, while trains of priests and servants 
were seen every day proceeding to lay flowers 
and honey on the altar of this reptile. 

The countless multitudes of Egypt sadden 
at once into the deepest mourning at that (to 
them) appalling event—the death of a dog, a 
cat, an ibis, or a jackal. The mourning na- 
tion embalms them with pious solicitude, 
weeps over their inanimate forms, conveys 
them with solemn pomp into the sepulchres of 
royalty, and tenderly places them beside the 
“ buried majesty” of Egypt. The insanity of 
Egypt hav ng deified the brutes, went a step 
farther—an awful step: men pale and tremb- 


ling in ligatures were d d to their shrines 
po solemnly capheeh Seabe the unintelli- 
gent eyes of these “ monster gods,” fully jus- 
tifying the remark of the Stagyrite, “ man is 
in many instances more stupid and meaner 
than the beasts.” “Oh! how vile must man 
be,” exclaims Pascal, when he subjects him- 
self to quadrupeds, and adores brutes as 
deities !” 

The vileness which Pascal laments, origi- 
nates in an ignorance which he could not re- 
medy. To human investigation the intellect 
of brutes presents the most puzzling enigma 
in the visible creation, and what man cannot 
understand, he naturally, if not inevitably, re- 
verences. Man, unenlightened by revelation, 
could not answer the query of the poet :— 


" ne omen the nations of the field and 
00 
To shun their poison and to choose their 
food ? 
Prescient, the tides or tempest to withstand, 
Build on the wave or arch beneath the sand ? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as Demoirre, without rule or line ? 
Who bade the stork, Columbus-like, explo¥e 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown 
before ? 
Who calls the council states the certain day ¢ 
Who forms the phalanx and who points the 
way ?” 
The question was first clearly stated by 
Montaigne and Pereira, philosophers who laid 
the foundation of the two distinct schools 
which divide the philosophic world at this mo- 
ment into hostile camps. One of these schools, 
which may easily trace its origin to Pereira, 
refuses intelligence, or even feeling, to low- 
er animals, while feeling and intelligence, and 
even soul, are conceded to the brutes by the 
disciples of Montaigne. The foremost cham- 
pions of the spirituality of the human soul 
may be found among those who make the 
souls of brutes material; while, on the other 
hand, those philosophers who are most: liberal 
in endowing brutes with spiritual intelligences, 
are very niggardly and stingy in allowing 
men any souls at all. Brutes are considered 
by Pereira as insensible puppets, which some 
veiled hand jerks this way and that; and 
though they utter cries of joy or sorrow, with- 
out being sensible of either sorrow or joy; 
and though they eat they are not hungry, 
though they drink they are not thirsty. Ac- 
cording to these philosophers, animals do not 
act from anything resembling human know- 
ledge, but solely from the disposition of their or- 
gans. Descartes admits, what it would be very 
difficult to deny, that brutes ess life; but 
while he allows them feeling he refuses 
them intelligence. He illustrates his argu- 
ment by comparing brutes to watches, which 





though made exclusively of insensible ma- 
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ehinery, wheels and springs, can, neverthe- 
less, count minutes and measure time more 
accurately thanmen. ‘“ The Being who made 
them,” says Malebranche, “in order to pre- 
serve them, endowed brutes with an organiza- 
tion which mechanically avoids destruction 
and danger; but in reality they fear nothing 
and desire nothing.” The automatism of ani- 
mals was the fashionable philosophy of the 
Cartesians and Jansenists, and was at one 
time all the rage in France. During the last 
century a swarm of books was published on 
the subject, which instead of elucidating the 
matter, only rendered it more obscure. The 
most unfeigned astonishment is expressed by 
many of these writers at the marvels of in- 
stinct, but these are the very writers who 
are most emphatic in declaring animals mere 
machines. 

The followers of Descartes, who maintained 
that the animals were inferior to machines, 
were opposed by the followers of Montaigne, 
who maintained that they were superior to 
men. The animals are endowed by these 
are with freewill and foresight ; the 

rutes speak, laugh, and reflect as we do. 
Leibnitz, after carefully balancing the attri- 
butes of. men and brutes, hesitates to admit 
the superiority of our species. He declares 
that some men, and no doubt himself among 
the number, are decidedly superior to brutes, 
while the difference between certain stupid 
men and certain intelligent quadrupeds is so 
small, that he doubts if any difference reall 
exists, or admitting its existence, that the - 
vantage is on the human side. He argues for 
the immortality of the souls of brutes, and— 


“Thinks, admitted to an equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 
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But brutes must be gifted with conscience, 
knowledge and responsibility before they can 
be admitted to the dignity of another life ; 
and accordingly, these attributes are frecly 
given them by the naturalist Bonnet. 

Cuvier, Buffon, Locke, and Voltaire, and 
all the writers who have endeavored to pene- 
trate the mystery of existence through the 
medium of metaphysical inquiry, or the stu- 
dy of animal organization, have devoted me- 
ditation and investigation to what some term 
the intellect, and some the automatism, of the 
lower animals. Their contradictions are in- 
numerable. But the medium between the 
preposterous extravagance of refusing sensa- 
tion to the very organs of the senses, and the 
no less ridiculous theory which lodges an im- 
mortal spirit in a flea, is to be found in 
what is termed instinct; “But what is in- 
stinct?” asks Voltaire. “ It is a ‘ substantial 
power,’ it is a‘ plastic energy.’” C'est je ne 
sais quoi, c’est de Vinstinct. The nature of 
instinct has been often canvassed subsequently 
to this writer, but the discussion has invaria- 
bly terminated in some unsatisfactory defini- 
tion, proving the invincible ignorance of man 
on this subject, and that— 


* Well hast thou said, Athena’s wisest son, 
All that we know is, little can be known.” 


It is one of those mysteries the solution of 
which is concealed in the mind of the God- 
head. The unaided intellect of mam will 
never pierce it. 


“ What is this mighty breath, ye sages say, 
That in a powerful language, felt, not heard, 
Instructs the fowls of heaven? What but God, 
Inspiring God, who, boundless Spirit, al 
Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole.” 





A Curnese Remepy For THE CHOLERA— 
A Chinese missionary writes to the Civilta Cat- 
tolica of July 12 :— 

One morning after having said mass I felt 
symptoms of Cholera. I had a difficulty of 
breathing amounting almost to suffocation. A 
cold so intense took possession of my arms and 
legs that I could not feel a hot iron applied to 
them. Just then a Chinese Christian came in 
to see me, and as soon as he looked at me he 
said, “Father, you have the cholera.” To be 
certain, however, he looked under my tongue, 
and observing the peculiar blackness of the veins 
there, he remarked, that unless I applied a reme- 
dy speedily, I would not live until night. I told 
him to do what he could for me. He took an 
ordinary pin and began pricking me under the 
tongue until he drew out from ten to twenty jet- 
black drops of blood. Then, after rubbing my 
arms gently, he tied a string very tightly about 





each one of my fingers, and pricked each one on 
the outside at the root of the nails until he brought 
a drop or two of the same kind of blood from 
each. Then, to see whether the operation had 
been successful or not, he pricked me with the 
same in the arm, very near the vein that is 
usually opened in blood-letting, and seeing no 
blood issue, he pronounced it satisfactory. I still 
felt, however, a fearful oppression of the lungs. 
To relieve this, he ran the pin obliquely into the 
pit of my stomach about two-thirds of its length. 
(This operation the Chinese call opening the 
mouth of the heart.) Not a drop of blood came 
out here, but in a moment I felt myself entirely 
relieved, my blood began its circulation, my na- 
tural warmth returned, and, after an hour of 
slight fever, I went about my avocations. This 
is the ordinary Chinese remedy. I have known 
it to be applied to five of our fathers in cholera, 
and it failed only once. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
WAGRAM; OR, VICTORY IN DEATH. 


Tue battle of Wagram was fought on the 
banks of the Danube, in 1809, between the 
Grand-army under Napoleon, and the Austrians 
under the command of the Archduke Charles. 
On the 20th May preceding, Napoleon, in at- 
tempting to force the passage of the river, had 
been signally defeated by the Archduke after a 
bloody battle on the field of Aspern, and com- 

lled to retire into a critical position in the 
islands of the Danube; but six weeks afterwards, 

‘on the 5th July, the French Emperor suddenly 
threw a bridge across the stream, ata point 
where he was not expected, and established his 
army in safety.on-the left bank. Here he was 
attacked next day by the Archduke Charles and 
the Austrian Grand-army on the plains of Wa- 
= ; while a lesser army, under the Archduke 

ohn, advanced towards the same spot from 
Rhab, but, being inefficiently led, arrived too 
late to affect the fortunes of the day. 

Resolving to anticipate the plans of his dread 
antagonist, the Archduke Charles put his columns 
in motion at dawn, and, descending from the 
plateau of Wagram, attacked the French at all 

oints,—especially pushing forward energetically 

is right wing, whose success soon threatened to 
cut off the French from their bridge over the 
Danube, and spread dismay throughout the rear 
of their army. The charge of the Imperial 
Guard in the centre, under General Macdonald, a 
Scotchman by extraction, retrieved the fortunes 
of the day for the French; and the Austrian 
empire, prostrated in the dust, only escaped dis- 
memberment by yielding the hand of an Arch- 
duchess to the samers | victor. Wagram de- 
servedly ranks among the decisive battles of the 
world. Had the French lost it, the catastrophe 
of Waterloo would have been anticipated in 
1809, and the. star of Napoleon have sunk for- 
ever on the shores of the Danube. 


I saw a sunrise on a battle-field,— 

F’en at that early hour the gladsome beams 

Broke upon smoke-wreaths and the roar of war; 

And o’er the dewy grass rush’d hurrying feet,— 

Austria’s white uniforms sweeping to the charge, 

While France’s eagles trembled in the gale. 

—Fall ’gainst the Gallic left, not half array’d, 

The Austrian horse are charging home; and foot 

And cannon follow fast, quick belching forth 

Their thunders. Troop on troop, amidst the 
smoke, 

Napoleon sees them, sweeping, between him 

And the broad Danube ; and their loud hurrahs, 

Heard o’er the din of battle, tell how nigh 

They come upon his rear, and threat with fire 

The floating bridge that brought his host across. 

Already stragglers flying from the charge, 

Are seen, and baggage-waggons with their 
startled team, 

Scampering in hot haste for the river’s bank. 


But in the centre, where the Old Guard stands 
Like serried granite ‘neath the enemies’ fire, 
Paces “ The Emperor” to and fro, in front 
Of the tall bearskin shakos,—where the shot 
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And shel? of Austria’s cannon make huge gaps. 

Courier ‘ow courier, breathless spurring up, ; 

Bring him untoward tidings of the fight. 

Yet in a marble calm, as if no turn 

Of a wheel could shake his clear-eyed 
soul, 

He paces steadily that storm-swept spot, 

Rooting by his example to their place 

His vext brigades, now mustering dense and fast 

For the bold game on which his soul is set. 

na =e “ keep the Archduke’s right in 


check : 
Roll it but backward from the bridge apace,— 
And the day yet is ours.” But still his ear 
Dreads every moment on his right to hear 
The thundering of the Archduke's brother's 


horse. 
The vanguard of the host on march from Rhab, 
Charging with freshness on his press'd array. 


At last the moment comes,— the word is 


given,— 

The Emperor's self, as past his squadrons rush, 

Down-bending o’er their chargers in hot haste, 

Stabbing the air, cries out, “ Give point! Give 
point !” 

And on sweep cuirassiers, hussars, and all, 

Spurring, and thundering their “ Vive l'Em- 

ereur !”— 

Rank after rank bright-flashing in the sun 

Like brazen waves of battle,—charging on 

Right into smoke of th’ enemies’ batteries. 

—Roar upon roar, and flash on flash, break ont 

Like a volcano bursting,—a red chaos glares ;— 

And back they come, the routed horse, pell*mell, 

Gnashing their teeth in fury at defeat ; 

Rallying with dinted helms and batter’d mail, 

Again to plunge into the thick of fight. 

And still the saddles empty, and scared steeds 

Rush backwards riderless ; and with oaths: and 


cries 
Again —— flood of horse o’erspreads the 
plain. 


“Macdonald! take the Guards, and lead them 


on. 

The Plateau must be won!” And through 
’ the mass 

Of flyers straight the serried column moves, 

And the war storms anew. Right on they go, 

Like men who hold life as a bagatelle, 

Up to the brief slope, and in among the guns, 

Giving and taking death,—yet still advancing, 

Pushing their way with shot and bayonet-thrust 

Amidst the foe, who round them like a wall 

In front and on each flank hang dense; and stilt 

The cannon thundér on the advancing band.— 

Oh, then there was a grim conflict! and the 


ranks 

Of the French column melted fast away 

In the unequal strife ; and oft their chief 

Sends word for help, and hears no help cam 


come,— 

And that he must goon. “Go on; the day 

Hangs on ye sword!” And on they went ia 
sooth. 

And as the hostile fire, or want of breath, 

Or the re-forming of their shatter’d line, 

Brings to a ‘halt that foe-encompass’d band, 
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Nigh ruin’d by success, the Imperial Voice 
Still sends them for sole’ word: “ No aid — Go 
on !’ : 


*T was a brave, bitter sight! Blacken’d and 
scorch’d, 
Circled with fire and thunder, and the shouts 
Of a most ‘maddening war, where each man 
knows 
Ruin or.victory is in the scales, 
Hewing their way, each step o’er fallen foes, 
That Column marches on. On over guns 
Dismounted, and rent banners, and the Wreck 
Of war’s magnificence,—with blood-stained step, 
O'er brothers, kinsmen, comrades dropping fast, 
With clenched teeth and flashing eyes they 
ress, 

Panting, fainting, dwindling ‘neath the fire ; 
Yet oack—and back—and back compelling still 
The foemen to give ground. O! sure 
In that fell strife, with all its wasted wealth 
And wasted lives, and broken hopes, and hearts 
Bleeding in far-off homes, and fever’d cries ~ 
Of mangled myriads,—there’s enough of woe 
To glut Ambition for a thousand years ! 


IT saw the sun set on that battle-field.— 
A remnant of that Column paused at last 
On ground shot-furrowed, all begrimmed and 
scorch’d 3 
Like men escaped from out a crater’s mouth, 
Lean — on their arms. The clarion’s 
ca 
.. Is pealing through the air of Victory ! 
An mers wave, and the bright setting sun 
8 o’er the armed field, from whence arose 
« “The exultant mysic of a hundred bands, 
Making war glorious. But no pean comes 
. From that lone Victor Column. They have 
fought . 
And ‘won,—but -won at what a cost! They 
have 
No heart or breath for triumph : so they stand 
And hear but join not in the loud acclaim,— 
Sad, mute, erect. “T'was Victory in Death! 


My Soul, be like that Column! Oh tobe 
Dauntless, devoted in the war of Life :— 
Neither to sorrow, pain, nor trouble down 
Bending thy colors, but march right through all, 
Obedient to the voice that says, “Go on!” 

Oh, there are shot and shell that rend the heart, 

And swords that pierce the soul, and pangs to 
Which 

A bayonet-thrust were mercy, — wounds within, 

‘That perchance bleed not in the sight of men, 

Yet ah! that will not heal. Oh, to be strong! 

And with a faith enduring all things, still 

To look to Thee, and battle stoutly through, 

Ne’er growing weary of the glorious strife ! 

Ah! if on that red day a Herald of truce 

Had check’d that Column in its bold advance, 

And bade it pile its arms, and take its‘ease, 

Who would have thrill’d as now at Wagram’s 
name ! : 

What generous hearts been fired with rivalry! 

Or could that Band itself have ever heard 

The pans of an army saved, or segn 

A hostile Empire prostrate in the dust,— 


” 
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Or, proudest, sweetest thought of all, have felt 
Victorious o’er themselves as o'er the foe 


And if such things were dared in duty’s cause 
For a mere martial crown, shall less be done 
In the far nobler war of Life,—that war, 
That ceaseless war, which goes where’er we 
At A ease,—at home,—or in the stream 
Of social intercourse,—nor least e’en then 
When we sit lonely with our thoughts, and 

build 

A day-dream world to compensate the old. 
Alas, how weak and wavering! How the world, 
And life, and love, and death, and grief all lay 
A hand upon the soul to turn’t away 
From its high mission! * * * 


My og Heavenly Father! to whom 
sole 


I lift my eye in trouble or in joy,— 

Thou who hast led me, erst a wayward child,— 
And wayward still, from weakness, not from 
choice,— a 
And brought me thus far on my journey’s way, 

Grant in the years to come I still may prove 

Obedient to the imperial Voice within,— 

Voice of that Soul which Thou hast given,— 
which bids ‘ 

Still to go forward, resting not till death;— 

Oh, make me strong! that so when sorrows 


come, . 
— loved ones die and leave me, and the 
ay 
Grows dark about me, and the sunshine comes 
To the heart no“nidre; and the Spirit’s life seems 
gone 

With the love that fed it, I may still match on, 

Content to do Thy work, and heed no more 

Whether the clarion-voice of Fame do come 

In life, or after death, or not at all. 

Oh, be it mine, at life’s bless’d close, to stand 

Scarr’d though it be with sorrows, still erect, 

In harness to the last,—raising my hands 

On the won battle-field aloft to Thee, 

And with a calm joy yielding up my soul,— 

Scourged, chastened, purified, — and hearing 

now 

The inner voices chanting victory! 

Like some old warrior-chief, on his-last field, 

Dying with upturn’d face, and in his ears 

An army’s songs of triumph,—heedless all, 

If so be the stern fight is won at last, 

And his flag flies, Victorious still in Death! 
: R. 


7 





GLEE versus Mapricat. Song is the genetic 
term for everything that is sung, and of course 
includes all the species mentioned by Mr. Scribe ; 
but it is a a to any air fora 
single voice. Ballad, originally a song of praise, 
bat now a kind of popular song containing the 
recital of some action, adventure, or intrigue ; 
such as are especially the meaner kind of songs 
sung inthe streets. Glee, as its name denotes, 
means a joyous song, as distinguished from mad- 
rigal, which ought to be of a more sentimental 
character. Madrigal i.q. mandracale, a pastoral 
love song, sung by shepherds in their mandre, or 
sheepfolds. — Notes and Queries. 
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‘high-swelling waves. It should have been 


ee injuries. 
* No mere woman can live long so,—at war 


From Household Words. 
A WIFE'S STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


WE stood on the deck together,—I and my 
husband—I, shrouded in warm wrappings, 
with folded arms, leaning against him. How 
strong he was! How firm he stood! How 
delightful it was to me to lean there so! 

It was late, and a wild night; a strong 
wind blowing, and our ship bounding on over 


moonlight—the moon was at the full—but 
only now and then a wind-rent in the clouds 
let her pale light through. 

We dia not talk, the wild wind would have 
blown our words away, and my heart and soul 
were very full. - Leaning there I thought I 
had found life-long peace, a refuge from all 
trouble and distress. What a beautiful future 
I pictured ! 

We ‘were both young: I some five years 
the younger: a mere girl in age and in ap- 

rance, yet all too old at heart. Measuring 
fife by the bitterness of gained experience, by 
its pain, and not by the number of its days 
and years, I was no longer young. My life 
had long been a struggle; a series of conflicts 
in which I always came off heart-wounded, 
sometimes hand disabled, never subdued. I 
had been ever at war with circumstance. 
There was a strange and secret strength 
somewhere within me, that “would not be 
crushed out: that would not let me yield. 
But though too strong to submit myself a wil- 
ling slave to any imposed yoke, my nature 
was not strong enough, I was not wise enough, 
to gather all powers of soul, and heart, and 
mind together, into conscious possession, and 
then yield meekly, quietly, and entirely to 
the recognition of the controlling power of a 
higher will. So I had fog on as blindly as 
vehemently, doing battle boldly for real and 
unreal rights, resenting deeply both real.and 


with all around,—I had grown heart-siek, and 
utterly weary; soon I should have lain down 
and yielded. Buta great change came to me. 
While I had been struggling and striving in a 
night of great darkness, in which the things 
after“which my ambition prompted me to 
reach always eluded my eager hands, God 
laid in my path, at my very feet, a good gift. 
I was a governess when my husband began 
to woo me. [ was his equal by birth, but 


what did that serve me? He was far above 
me in station now, was handsome, and much 
courted and admired. The daughters of the 
family with whom I lived would have been 
proud to win him, but he turned from them 
with his simple, frank indifference, and bent 
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rather small, generalty very quiet in manner, 
not sesutifel ned aoe pinta” I believe I had 
a certain dignity of! my own, which had been 
useful to me in m ae ogee state. I felt 
that when I chose I could conipel respect, and 
gloried in the power, though it made me more 
feared than loved. it 

I do not know what it could have been in 
me that served to draw my husband’s notice 
upon me, and then to win me his love. I 
think, for ‘his was a most faithful heart, that 
he must have regarded me, first, for the sake 
of some real or imagined likeness to my bro- 
ther, my dead brother, who had been his 
friend. And yet it was hardly me he loved; 
of my real nature, its force, its aspirations, its “ 
vehement unrest, he knew nothing. * He loved 
me as he saw me, looking through some medi- 
um of his own interposing. 
_., Of course he was my first lover. Who else 
would have turned from our three household 
Graces,—the grown-up daughters of the family 
—brilliant, accomplished, dowered, and, appa- 
rently, sweet-tempered, as they were, to me? 
poor, plain, and proud, as I was considered. 
So, of course, he was my first lover! If I 
loved him aright I could not tell,—if I ever 
loved him as‘a wife should love, I do not even 
now know. I felt it infinitely sweet and 
strange to be beloved—to be the object of 
such manly, protecting tenderness as his. I 
asked no questions,—-when I cotild once be- _ 
lieve in his love, I gave myself up, abandoned 
my whole being utterly, to the great, new joy. 
There was nothing to distract my mind, not 
ing to divide my affection with him, and I had 
very large capacity of loving. His loving me 
was a suflivient proof of his goodness, of his 
disinterestedness, and at-heartedness. I[ 
was satisfied, and Harold could_not long doubt 
that I loved him, and I am surg he never sus- 
pected me of accepting him for-any other rea- 
son. He could see my eyes well over with 
delight, my cheek flush, and my hands tremble 
when he gave me any new proof of the love I 
hungered, and yet half-dreaded, to be con- 
vinced of. 
I remember, how well! the first thing that 
excited my mistress’s (so I called her in my 
proud humility) suspicion of the truth, and 
that first stirred up,a joyful, thrilling hope in 
my poor heart. r. Warden came to the 
house one morning, it was earlier than he had 
ever called before, and I was in the large 
school-room, giving a music lesson to the * 
youngest girl, the three elder sisters were in 
the room that day, busily occupied with vari- 
ous works of idleness, and still in morning 
costume, so that an authoritative knock at the 
hall-door caused some alarm and stir. But I 
went on giving my lesson, wearily endeavor- 





the power of his nature to loving me! 1 was 





ng to do the work of both teacher and pupil. 
e door opened. and some one entered be: 


+ 
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fore the young ladies had effected their escape 
to their dressing-rooms; there was a move- 
ment and flutter, but I did not look round or 
imagine that it in any way concerned me. 
me Me. Warden was particularly anxious to 
see our school-room, and to discover in what 
praiseworthy manner you young ladies were 
occupied here; so I have brought him in to 
take you by surprise,” I my mistress 
say in her most gracious voice. 

Then I just glanced round, for I always felt 
a sort of interest in Mr. Warden for the sake 
of a remombered and happier lang-syne, 
though I did not expect him in any way to 
reciprocate it. He was standing at the far 
end of the room, surrounded by the four 
ladies: in his hand he held a most glorious 
bouquet of hot-house roses, which they were 
all admiring ; he did not hold them carelessly 
and indifferently, and as if half-ashamed of 
carrying them, as gentlemen generally do 
flowers; but carefully, and tenderly, and half- 
ee I saw this at a glance, and, meetin 

is eyes, bowed slightly, and turned bac 
again to the music-book and my pupil’s heed- 
less fingers, expecting that in a moment, the 
ladies, the visitor, and his roses would have 
vanished from my domain. But the fragrance 
of those flowers reached me, it grew more and 
more deliciously strong ; they must be near. 

I turned my head very, very slightly, and 
became conscious that some one stood behind 
me—that the precious flowers almost touched 
my cheek. 

“ How very sweet they are,” I ventured to 
say, the flowers drawing the words from me ; 
-_ their perfume seemed to have entered my 

rt. 


“Are you not weary, Annie? Your pupil 
does not seem very attentive—isn’t it tiresome 
work ?” Mr. Warden asked. 

He was bending down to me, flowers in 
hand. Somehow I could not answer—some- 
thing in tone or words touched me like re- 
membered music, and I longed to weep. 

He had heard of me as Annie all his life, 
and so forgot to call me anything else, even 
now, when I was a poor governess, and he— 
but I am sure he never thought of that. He 
found me again, after having lost sight of me 
for years, he found me unhappy, and took me 
into his great heart. 

I had not yet voice to speak when Mrs. 
Stone bustled up. 

“ Has not Amelia been attentive this morn- 
ing, Miss Aston?” she asked with a great 
appeara) ce of concern. : 

“She has not been less so than usual, 
ma’am,” I answered coldly. 

“You should complain to me, my dear, 
when you find her troublesome ; she is rather 
a giddy child, I know. Come now, Amelia, 





and have your bonnet put on, a walk will do 
both you and Miss Aston good.” 

So saying, the lady went to the door with 
the child, thinking that we followed her. 

“ A moment!” Harold interposed as I was 
rising to do so. I sat down again in my chair 
by the piano, bending my eyes on the pencil 
case my fingers were playing with, and won 
dering vaguely what he could be going to say. 
“ I brought these for you,” Mr. Warden began 
hurriedly, holding out the roses; “ you said 
the other day how fond you were of flowers. 
I came down from London last night, and 
brought these from Covent Garden—may I 
leave them with you?” 

I did not hold out my hand, so he laid them 
on my lap—they looked wondrous beautiful 
on my black dress. 

Harold glanced round the room: we were 
alone; the young ladies had disappeared to 
dress, meaning that Mr. Warden should 
escort them for a walk that bright winter's 
morning. 

“TI want to know,” he began confusedly, 
“are you happy here? How do they treat 
ntl Do not be proud with me, remem- 

a 

I raised my eyes, full of tears, gratefully to 
him. He should see that at least I was nos 
proud to him, to any who treated me kindly. 

“Mr. Warden!” Mrs. Stone called from 
the passage; I know you are fond of flowers 
—I want to show you something rare in my 
conservatory. Oh! here youare! I beg your 

rdon for leaving you, I thought the girls 
fad taken you into the drawing-room. is 


way, if — please—you must stoop your tall 


head a little, I fear.” 

1 was alone—I sat as he had left me—there 
lay the flowers, I did not stir or touch them, 
I only bent down over them, their fragrance 
filling my soul, and, perhaps, a tear or two 
falling on their petals. That ce must 
have been a kind c of intoxication, such wildly 
beautiful thoughts stole in with it. 

It was winter: but this precious gift over 
which I bent carried me away to some ,hea- 
venly garden of perpetual rose-rich summer. 
I gazed at my real roses, soft pink, rich crim- 
son, snow-white, bright-golden, they shut out 
the great, bare room, the gaunt, bare boughs 
swinging before the windows, they kept out 
sense of cold and emptiness, and filled my 
heart with warmth and sweetness. I do not 
know how long I dreamed. 

My reverie was broken into roughly. Mrs. 
Stone entered with a stormy rustling of her 
handsome dress that told of some excitement. 

“ Oh!” she began, looking sharply at me ; 
“ Mr. Warden forgot his roses 4; suppose : 
I wondered where he had left them. He is 
gone out with the young ladies; Amelia is 
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with her sisters, so you can go into the garden, 
if you please. You need not have touched 
those flowers, Miss Aston ; put them in water 
in the drawing room, if you please ; no doubt 
they were brought for Julia, but Mr. Warden 
is rather shy, and perhaps did not like to offer 
them.” 

The lady approached, and looked more 
closely at my flowers. 

“ He must have given several guineas for that 
bouquet at this season,” she continued ; “ very 
extravagant! but, however, he is a young man 
of large fortune, and, as a bachelor, can afford 
such macy: pis — his father, I understand, 
was among the most wealthy of our merchant- 
princes— by the way, how does it happen 
you know him so intimately ?” 

“ He was a friend of ours — of my brother's, 
when I was a child.” 

“Indeed! then of course you know all 
about the family. Has he any near relatives 
living ?” 

* T believe not,” I answered. 

I had risen, and stood leaning against the 

iano, my vagy pl pcan up heedfully in my 
‘olded arms. I guessed what Mrs. Stone 
would say next, and stood on the defensive. 

“ T observed,” the lady continued, “ that Mr. 
Warden called you by your Christian name. 
That was all very well when you were a child; 
but I am sure, as a sensible young woman, you 

ill see that now it is hardly becoming. There 
oa wide difference of station and position, you 
must remember. For a governess to be treated 
with such an appearance of familiarity by a 
handsome young man of fortune, is not ‘ the 
thing’ You hear me, Miss Aston? Do not 
crush those flowers |” 

I had gathered them rather closely to my 
Snun oe ta them more loosely as I an- 
swered : 

«IT do, madam!” 

“Tam sure you will acknowledge that I am 
right. I will mention the matter to Mr. War- 
den, if you choose — he appears to be rather 
an unsophisticated young man, and perhaps 
does not know much of the ways of the world.” 

“T think Mr. Warden will act according to 
his ideas of right, and not according to what 
any one may tell him of the ways of the world, 
Mrs. Stone.” 

“ That scornful look and tone is most unbe- 
coming, Miss Aston. I have told you before, 
that if you cannot better control — temper, 
and treat me with more respect, I shall not be 
able to keep you, sorry as I should be to be 
forced to dismiss you. You know how much 
you have suffered already from the evil but 
natural interpretations = upon your frequent 
changes of situation. I wonder you are not 
more guarded. You cannot, I am sure, com- 
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“T shall not complain — certainly not — to 
Mr. Warden!” I interrupted. 

“ That is right: for once your pride is proper 
and becoming. You need not stand there any 
longer : I have done ; I only wanted to warn 
you; I am sure you understand me. Take 
those flowers and put thein in water, as I re- 
quested ; they are beginning to droop. I am 
sure Julia will be pleased. Ido not think Mr. 
Warden very clever, but he is a fine young 
man, very steady and tempered, and Ju- 
lia is ambitious and will spur him on, so they 
will suit well.” 

* Possibly!” I answered, “but about the 
flowers you are mistaken, ma’am, they are 
mine ; Mr. Warden laid them where you saw 
them ; I had not touched them when you came 
in.” I did not stay to see the effect of my words, 
but went up to my own room. There I put my 
treasures lovingly in water, and then sat by 
them thinking ; and my heart softened as it had 
not done for many a day. I felt so grateful to 
Harold! Any way, it was so kind — so thought- 
ful to bring such lovely flowers for me! In 
my heart I was always most deeply grateful to 
him; but I do not remember that I ever thought 
of being so to Heaven for any of my happiness; 
and so my very gratitude grew to be a pain to 
me and a bane to him. 

But I must not anticipate, though you know 
mine to be a sad story. 
It was not so very long after my receipt of 
that first, most precious gift — (I have the dust 
of those flowers now !) — that Harold asked me 
to be his wife. 
It was on one early spring evening, when I 
had stolen haf-an-hour’s freedom from my sla- 
very and gone, alone, into the garden. Atleast 
it should have been spring, by the calendar ; 
but it was a wintry evening — bleak, black, 
damp, and cold: a very dismal and dreary 
evening, and so I loved to linger out in its 
hastly, chill twilight. I believe I was always 
Cana in what other people called most mis- 
erable weather. It seemed as if I relished 
throwing my defiance in Nature's face, and yet 
Iloved her with no half love-liking. Just then, 
my proud, exulting heart joys in proving its 
happiness, its little dependence on aught ex- 
ternal. 
I had not paced, but rushed, up and down 
the broad gravel-walk, beyond the chance of 
surveillance from the house, till I was weary ; 
then I stood leaning against a great tree, and 
the solemn desolateness of the time and the 
scene would steal icily to my heart, and I folded 
my arms and gave way to a sombre, doubting, 
almost despairing, train of thought. 
I loved the old tree I leaned against, though 
it grew in an enemy’s soil. My heart ha: throb- 
bed against it many a time — not with joy, 
but with grief, scorn, or impotent rage. And 





lain to Mr. Warden, or any one else, that you 
a experienced anything but kindness here.” 





many a time my bitter, burning tears had fal 
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len upon the turf above its roots. No one else 
ever stood there, leaning so, and I had grown 
to fancy the tree endowed with some power of 
sympathy, and that it bent down regardfully 
to me, and swept its branches lovingly over my 
face, and whispered consolingly in my ear. 
But my friend was mute and still that night, 
with neither touch nor tone for me. The 
evening was sullenly quiet, and there was no 
wind-horn murmur among the bare boughs. 

As I stood leaning there — hidden from the 
path —I heard a step, a firm, crushing step, 
coming down the gravel-path. I knew who 
came — at least my heart knew — for it beat 
high se the tree’s rough bark, stirred for 
once by somewhat else than pride or pain. 
But it did not beat there long... 1 was soon 
found, though I stood quite still in my hiding- 
place. Harold reproved me tenderly and yet 
authoritatively, for staying out in that raw, 
cheerless air. I answered, not proudly, as I 
should have done had any other spoken so— 
but meekly and sadly. Then we both forgot 
the weather as that beaming, handsome, honest 
face was bent down close to mine. 

He loved plain-spoken truthfulness ; and, if 
I blushed and pressed my cold hands beneath 
my shawl tight down over my swelling heart, 
yet I frankly accepted the love he frankly of- 
fered, and i did not scruple to let him know 
that I took it very thankfully. 

Then I was drawn close to him. It was cold 
no longer — my heart was warm and full. I 
— we walked up and down a long time 
—1I1 remember it grew dark — but the sky 
cleared, and some few stars looked down up- 
on us. 

Harold simply told Mrs. Stone of our en- 
grgement, that we should be married as soon as 

could make it convenient, and he had made 
proper preparations for receiving his wife, and 
added that he trusted I should meet with kind- 
ness and consideration for the little while it 
might be necessary for me to remain under her 
= 

e 


ke very courteously, but plainly and 
decidedly. ae 


Mrs..Stone was surprised and mortified, and 


she could not quite weli conceal it. She had 
not thought Mr. Warden’s infatuation had been 
so great. She had had vague schemes, too, for 
sending me away, and then securing him for 
one of her own daughters. 

She was silent a moment, and then said, in 
a hard, unmoved voice : 

“ Of course you are aware, Mr. Warden, that 
Miss Aston must fulfil her engagement with me 
—a prior engagement to that so hastily, and, 
to speak plainly, it seems to me, so unbecom- 
ingly, formed with you. She is here as a gov- 
erness, and must continue here in the capacity 
for which she was hired, for three months from 
this time.” 
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A flush and a frown came upon Harold’s 
face; but I inte d: 

“] shall be quite ready, Mrs. Stone,” I an- 
swered, “to perform all my duties as usual till 
the time for which I was engaged has expired. 
I do not think you can accuse me of having 
ever wilfully neglected duty ; I do not know 
why I should do so now.” 

“ Very well: this is, I believe, the last day 
of February ”— 

“ The first of March, I think, ma’am ; is it 
not ?” I asked, turning to Harold. 

“T think so,” he answered discontentedly. 

“ On the first of June, then, you leave my 
service ;” Mrs. Stone said. “ Till that time,” 
she added, “I shall of course expect that my 
daughter’s education will be carried on with- 
out interruption.” 

I bowed assent. Harold took his leave, chaf- 
ing sorely at Mrs. Stone’s manner, and at hav- 
ing to leave me, for so long a time, to her ten- 
der mercies. I was not sorry to remain where 
I was: my present happiness was quite enough, 
and I should be glad to grow quietly acquainted 
with that, ere there came any further change. 
I crept out of the room soon after Harold went 
away, and was alone with my joy till morning. 

It was well for me that } was love-strong 
and proof against annoyance, for that house 
was no home or rest for me. 

They even tried to come between me and 
Harold’s love, filling his ears with tales — 
some of them, alas! too true — of my violent 
temper, my singularities, my excessive pride, 
and my utter unsuitableness for making any 
man’s home happy. But they soon gave up 
this attempt. Harold looked through their as- 
sumed to their real motives with the clear vision 
of a simple, sincere nature, and treated me 
only the more tenderly and pityingly when we 
met. This was not very often, or for long ata 
time ; we had no opportunity of gaining any 
real knowledge of each other. During those 
three months I had time for thinking over the 
impendin a : I might have weighed and 
tried ue eee, ad I had a scale or table of 
weights to guide me — I had not. I knew that 
I sickened at the bare thought of anything in- 
tervening between me and Harold, and shut- 
ting out the glimpse of a glorious, free life be- 
yond my prison-wails that he opened to me, 
and I did not question of what nature and kind 
should be de lve between husband and wife, 
or doubt whether we could make one another 
happy. I had one relative, a maiden aunt, in 
but poor circumstances, of whom I knew but 
very little ; to her I went when that long three 
months had expired ; from her house I was to 
be married in a fortnight’s time. 

In spite of my happiness I had grown paler 
and thinner of late. I had been kept «earily 
and closely employed all day ; or rather had 
kept myself so, choosing to do more, rather than 
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less, than formerly ; and often sat up late at 
night busy with my needlework and my a 
ant thoughts. Harold worried at my frail look 
he was - my aunt lived in the country ; I 
promised to try and get rosy and strong there. 
As her house was small, and I knew she hada 
nervous horror of strangers, particularly of 
gentlemen, it had been arranged that Harold 
should not follow me to Ilton until the day be- 
fore the wedding. The fortnight I was there, 
he was to spend in London, near which he had 
taken a house. 

1 found myself at my aunt’s door at the 
close of a fine June afternoon. 

Her door! Iremember I smiled as I looked 
at it, it was such a tiny cottage-door; how 
would Harold get in ? 1 engi to myself as 
I stood waiting a moment, before I knocked. 
Everything laughed too ; the green leaves in 
the sunshine overhead, the bright, trimly- 
tended flowers in the narrow borders on each 
side of the narrow path. Then, how the 
butter-cups laughed in the fields beyond !— 
such fields ! so rich and dark-grounded and 

ld-spangled, bounded with hedges white with 

awthorn. Field after field swelling and 
waving almost as far as I could see; only here 
and there a double row of tall elms or droop- 
ing limes, marking where some lane wound 


among them, or a little snowy patch of blos- 
soming orchard varying their gorgeousness. 
And over the fields went the slow-flitting, 
dark-blue shadows cast by the hovering clouds. 
Perhaps, somewhere near, out of sight, they 
were making hay already—some very de- 


licious fragrance was floated to me by the soft 
wind. I laughed again, and then turned to 
knock at the little door. 

It wae opened; my aunt peeped out shyly. 
She was relieved to find me alone; but looked 
as if she half expected my handsome giant 
were lurking near. 

“ My dear, I am so glad to see you! God 
bless you! But I didn’t expect you for an 
hour yet. Quite welcome, and everything is 
ready; though, but are you sure you are 
come alone? I heard some one laugh.” 

“TI stood by myself, and laughed to myself, 
auntie. Yes, I am quite alone! I did not 
come by the coach; my luggage is coming by 
that, though.” 

“ Well, you know, my dear, I shall be de- 
lighted to see your—Mr. Warden; but I am 
glad he did not come here yet; and what shall 
we do with him, love, when he does come ? 
You say he is so tall, and my house is such a 
litle one.” 

“If he cannot walk in to see me, he will 
crawl, perhaps.” 

My eyes were brimming over as I spoke, 
and aunt looked into them. She nodded and 
smiled to herself, and then sighed. 

“ And now you must come up stairs—not 
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many stairs, you know—and I am sure you 
must want your tea.” 

My aunt bustled about, busy in taking off 
my bonnet and shawl. She kissed my fore- 
head and smoothed my hair, and told me I 
had my mother’s eyes; and sighed again, and 
prayed God keep me and guard me. Then 
she went down to make my tea, and I stood 
gazing out of the opened casement-window; I 
can exactly recall how I felt then!—can see 
all I saw from that window—and remember 
just where each rose grew of those that clus- 
tered round and tried to peep in the room. 
I picked one and put it in my hair, that I 
might have its fragrance near. Then I folded 
my arms softly on my bosom and looked stead- 
fastly out, and such a peace came into my 
breast, and tears came softly down on to my 
hands! But then I only looked out—I did 
not look up. 

“Annie! Annie!” my aunt called at the 
bottom of the stairs, and I went down. A 
little table was drawn up to the bowery win- 
dow; and the tea smelt fragrant and delicious, 
and was most refreshing. Everything re- 
minded me of the country,—the bread, the 
butter, rich cream, and fresh eggs. Aunt and 
I sat and chatted and sipped our tea; and I 
felt very good and patient with her gentle talk; 
and afterwards we went out of the little back- 
door, through the little back-garden, into the 
fields behind, where they really were making 
hay. “I hope it won’t all be made before 
Harold comes,” I said. And then my aunt 
asked me a thousand questions about this 
formidable Harold; and from him we got 
somehow to the very important subject of my 
wardrobe, and discussed most thoroughly what 
I had and what I should want. My aunt had 
a kind neighbor, she said, who often offered 
her the use of his pretty pony-phaeton. If I 
could drive she would borrow it, as the best 
shops near were at Hard, seven miles off. I 
was not at all afraid of driving over those 
smooth, quiet roads; so when we went home, 
Mary, the little maid, was despatched, with 
my aunt’s compliments, to this obliging neigh- 
bor, to beg the loan of his carriage for to- 
morrow. 

I stood on the door-step ; I could not go in, 
it was sucha balmy June evening; and it was 
so new and delicious to feel myself my own 
mistress—to expect no hasty summonses to re- 
mind me of my bondage. I saw Mary trip 
away demurely through an orchard, then 
emerge and pursue the narrow track across 
a golden meadow, then disappear again be- 
hind some trees and shrubs, from among which 
I could see sundry chimneys arise. She came 
back presently to say, with a half-smile, that 
Mr. Swayne returned his compliments, and 
the carriage was quite at her mistress’s service; 
and so was he, if she would like him to drive 
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her. 
message that Miss Aston had a niece staying 
with her who would drive her; 
obliged to Mr. Swayne. 

“Mr. Swayne is such an odd man!” my 
aunt said, quite bashfully, I fancied. 

“ Not so odd to think he should like to 
oblige you, auntie?” I answered. 

Aunt only shook her head, and sighed 
again. The little placid sigh that seemed 
habitual to her, and that always made me 
feel impatient with her. 

Aunt Aston, I knew, kept early hours ; so 
I soon bade good-night. Mindful of the 
economy practised in her little household, I 
first put out my candle, and then sat in the 
window, ’neath the starlight, for hours. To 
dream happily on the basis of things probable 
was so new a delight, I could not easily be satis- 
fied, and when at last my thoughts set them- 
selves in musical order, I went to bed only to 
- them over in 7 sleep. 

ut I remember I slept little that night ; it 
seemed as if my soul under my eyelids kept 
up too much light. The red dawn woke me, 
and I did not pat my eyes again; but while 
the first heavy dewiness was in air and on 
earth, I visited the hayfields, buried my face 
in the hawthorn hedges, withdrawing it dis- 
figured by one or two unfriendly scratches, 
shook the petals of some late-blooming apple 
trees in showers down upon my upturned face, 
and gathered my hands full of wild pink and 
white-brier roses. Their perfume now always 
calls to my mind the a lanes round 
Ilton! There was a very wild life beating at 
my heart that morning, in spite of the quiet 
> with which I paced about. I went in 
with dew-dabbled skirts, torn hands, and hair 
dishevelled from its usual scrupulous neatness. 
Aunt Aston was down, and breakfast waiting 
—but I had a second toilette to make before 
I was presentable ; and then I glanced rue- 
fully at my hands when my aunt directed 
my attention to them. Harold would not like 
to see them so disfigured. I would wear 
on = future in my country rambles, I 

ught. 

My aunt usually breakfasted at seven. That 
morning it was past eight when we sat down ; 
and, before we had finished, our carriage was 
waiting for us at the door. I had, what seemed 
to me, a large sum of money in my ion 
—« whole year's untouched, and a little 
money saved from the earnings of former 
years besides. Yet saved is hardly the right 
word. My money, as soon as received, was 
one. > into a ay poe 7b the 
ight of it. as I scornfully termed 
Pd felt ie a the nobility or the wor- 
ship of labor. I always resented —never 

loried in — my state of servitude. My 
Bad, as Mrs. Stone reminded me, been 


she was 
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So ay Ay to trip back again with a!some,and my expenses very few. I had worn 


mourning for years, and my plain black dresses 
had cost me little. So now I felt quite rich, 
and for the first time in my life, it gladdened 
me to hold money in my hand. I wanted to 
look well, and I fancied 1 might improve my 
appearance by dressing better. Harold had 
—— — he found me; so, for him, I would 

d as pretty as possible. 

What my sities should be was again the 
subject of conversation as I drove my aunt 
along the pretty, winding, fragrant lanes, down 
into the little valley, crossing the bridge over 
the placid river, through Lord As beautiful 
chestnut-studded beech-groved park, which 
the use of Mr. Swayne’s name enabled us to 
eut across. Then slowly up the one lon 

steep hill of the neighborhood, across a smal 

tract of open down, where the wind blew 
fresher, and I fancied the sea might not be far 
off, and down again gradually, the churcb- 
= and ey. and clustering trees of 

rd lying beneath us. 

Arrived, our pony was dismissed for a few 
hours’ rest. We had so much business to do |}. 
Hard was a very small town; but its shops 
were well supplied, and our fastidiousness had 
as good a chance of being gratified as at many 
a larger place. 

Aunt Aston and I did not very well agree 
in our opinions about dress. She had the 
quietest, most Quaker-like taste for herself’; 
but for a young person, like me, she fancied 
brighter colors, and recommended pinks, and 
blues, and greens, most indiscriminatingly. 

My soft, pearly colored silk, delicately-pat- 
terned muslin, and cloudy-colored barége did 
look rather sober-hued; so I bought some 
ae pretty ribbons to please Aunt Aston, 
and then we thought it prudent to ascertain 
the amount of our expenditure before buying 
more. I had already made a loamy: als 
in my small fortune ; so that would do for to- 
day, we thought. We must calculate and con- 
sider a little before we laid out more there. 
Then we had visits to pay to the dress-maker 
and milliner. That last, I remember, was a 
most unsatisfactory visit. How plain I looked 
in her gay, flowery bonnets! but in one of 
soft, transparent white my poor face pleased 
me better; and in the choice of a second 1 
allowed Aunt Aston to have her way. I was 
op sick of my morning’s employment by 

is time, and my Aunt was tired too. She 
had friends in the town; should we go and 
see them? I said “Please no!”and so we went 


to a confectioner’s, and thence sent for our lit- 


tle carriage, and away home. What a time 
we had spent! I felt a kind of contempt for 
myself and for my companion, who talked over 
our purchases with lively interest, as we drove 
home in the golden afternoon silence. I was 
warm.and. out of temper, in consequence of 
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which, and of my languid, indifferent driving, 
I nearly overset our carriage, and very muc 
frightened my aunt. She was silent, and I 
penitent, after that. 

“ A box came by the carrier, for you miss,” 
Mary announced, as she came to lead the pony 
home, when we had got out. 

“ For me? are you sure?” I asked. 

“Miss Anrie Aston, Thorn Cottage, Ilton, 
is on it, miss; so I think it’s for you.” Of 
course there was but one person in the wide 
world would send anything tome. I sat down 
in the parlor window-seat, and took off my 

loves, my bonnet, my shawl, deliberately, be- 
ore I proceeded to examine its contents. 

Mary considerately had it uncorded by the 
man oe brought it. I opened it at last, and 
Aunt Aston proceeded to examine the con- 
tained treasures. I found a letter on the top, 
and was fully oc aa with that. These thin 
were “ for my little wife, whom I have a right 
to bury under heaps of finery if I choose, and 
if could bear to Seve her out of my sight; 
and who has no right to wave gifts of her 
husband’s away with any proud flourishes of 
her little white hand,” the letter said. 

Harold had commissioned a lady-friend, a 
friend of his mother’s, to choose these things 
for him, describing to her the little person 
whose wearing was to endear them. They 
were well enough chosen, yet rather too gay, 
perhaps, and much too costly, I thought. 

I stood musing, my letter in my hand turn- 
ing over with my foot quite absently the heap 
of treasures Aunt Aston was examining. I was 
doing mischief; my shoe was dusty, and with 
it I was touching a white lace something, 
Aunt called out to me, and then I roused 
myself, and listened to her comments. 

“ Annie, I’m afraid Mr. Warden is extra- 
vagant, dear; you must talk to him about it. 
How beautiful this is! We must send that to 
be made up—the coach passes our door this 
evening at six; you must choose what you 
will send. Did you see this brooch and brace- 
let—pearl and amethyst !|—is it not pretty ? 
You must be married in this; it is lovely 
How you will astonish the people in the vil- 
ape and the church is quite the other end 
of it. How will i get there ?—there will 
be such a crowd! My dear child, what will 
you do with all these things ?” 

“ Look here, aunt,” I said. I had found a 
little separate packet of silk and ribbons, all 
of a pretty sober color, on which was written, 
“ For Miss Aston (Annie’s aunt).” 

“ How very kind and thoughtful he is,” 
aunt exclaimed. 

“ Of course he is, auntie dear,” I said, 
proudly, my heart swelling with happiness. 
“ The r dress I had meant for you is 
thrown into the shade.” 

We made a selection from among my abund- 
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ance, and despatched a large parcel to Hard 
by the coach that evening. Among the varie- 
ty I had found one dress fit for Mary’s wear- 
ing, and by presenting her with which I quite 
won her heart. 


My unrestful spirit was beginning to weary 
of Thorn cottage at the close of the fortnight. 
The low, rich, lovely country even, became 
tedious, as I had nothing to do but to enjoy 
it. I longed for hill-climbing, and most in- 
tensely for that great treat Harold had pro- 
mised me, being by and on the sea. I was 
tired of dreaming over my needle-work, in 
my long walks, in the hay-fields, in the night- 
time—dreams I had no one to share: my 
spirit was thirsting to taste the communion, 
the perfect sympathy, which I fancied was to 
take all the pain of over-fulness from my soul 
for the future. My aunt could only sigh and 
smile, warn me not to hope too ree and 
caution me that in marriage, no doubt, as in 
every temporal estate, there was much to en- 
dure as well as much to enjoy. ‘ Not hope 
too much!” J startled her one day by passion- 
ately exclaiming. “ Was there then no joy 
in life? My past had been bitter enough to 
give me a right to demand joy for my future.” 
My aunt began a tearful and prayerful and 
tender little lecture on meekness, and pa- 
tience, and trust; but I could not bear it 
then, and went away with a perturbed spirit. 
I sat in my window up-stairs till it grew dusk 
enough for the moonlight to show its power. 
I had found a sweet thought before I had sat 
there long. Harold—my one friend, hope, 
joy—my life, my very life—was coming to- 
morrow. And I had forgotten all doubt and 
anger at the one who raised it, and had sat 
long smiling out into the moonlight, and hug- 

ing my happiness, when my aunt came timi 

iy in. She had a candle in her hand; I 
thought she had been crying. “ He is com- 
ing to-morrow, to-morrow!” I whispered, as 
we bade each other a very loving good-night. 
I lit the candle she brought me from hers, 
soon to put it out, for I liked the moonlight- 
streaked dimness. 

Next day, aunt was much more fluttered 
and nervously expectant than I. Then she 
was so full of business, too! though what she 
had to do, I could not tell. 

Her dress was home, fitted admirably, and 
became her very well. Everything of mine 
that I cared to have then was ready: it seem- 
ed to me that we might sit down and wait 
quietly. 

I et to say that I had made the aequaint- 
ance of my aunt’s polite friend, Mr. Swayne. 
He was a widower; his wife had been my 
aunt’s schoolfellow and one particular friend ; 
so there was the intimacy of almost relation- 
ship between them. He was to be present at 
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our marriage, giving me away, and at his 
house Harold would sleep the one night of his 
stay in Ilton. 

Vhile my aunt fluttered and flitted about 
the house, up-stairs and down, and in and out 
the kitchen, I did-what I could; filled every 
glass and vase I could find with fresh flowers, 
took the covers, at my aunt’s request, from the 

retty furniture, and superintended the hang- 
ing of snowy muslin curtains in the windows; 
then there was no more to be done anywhere, 
I was sure. 

Harold would come by the coach at six in 
the evening. Tea was to be ready for him, 
and more substantial fare. I had first smil- 
ingly, then gravely, to remonstrate with my 
aunt about the over-abundance of eatables 
she wanted to provide. 

“ Gentleren had such appetites—when 
ee § came ou long journeys, especially,” she 
Bai 


I put off my black dress that day. Early 
in the afternoon aunt and I went up to make 
our toilettes. I looked anxiously at my face 
in the glass. Country air had done something 
for me. The hue of my skin was freshened, 
and my cheeks boasted a little color. I put 
on a pretty’ new dress, the tint of which suit- 
ed me. It was not too bright, too dingy, or 
too delicate. My brown hair (I had plenty 
of it then) I braided very carefully. I fasten- 
ed my soft lace collar with a pretty brooch— 
not the grand one, but one of Harold’s pre- 
sents, nevertheless. I had protected my hands 
carefully since the first morning, and the scars 
of the scratches had disappeared from them 
and from my cheek, and the transparent lace 
sleeves fell cloudily and becoming down over 
those hands he admired. How carefully I 
looked at myself—scrutinizingly and gravely 
—till the very gravity of m r face = 
voked me to laughter. But J thought of Ha- 
rold—fancied him—so grand and tall and 
handsome—standing beside me, and turned 
away from the glass, disconsolately sighing 
out, “ What can he find in poor little me?” 
I gathered a dark red rose from beneath my 
window, and put it in my hair, but without 
venturing to look at myself again. 

I was warm; for it was a very brilliantly- 
sunny afternoon—but a delicious breeze came 
in at the open casement; so I sat down there 
to read. I had a book Harold had given me 
“ because every one was talking about it”—a 
new poem—in my hand. I had not much 
cared to read it, as he had not done so, and I 
should not be following where his eyes and 
thoughts had gone before. I had had the 
book a month and had not opened it; and 
now I turned over the leaves, carelessly, at 
first, but my attention was soon caught. 

I have that book lying by me as | write—it 
delights me still Ican read it more aright 
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now, but not with the interest of feeling of 
that time. I had wanted to forget my sicken- 
ing expectation for a little while. Iwas soon 
completely absorbed, forgetting even the giver 
of that as of all my other pleasures. Is it not 
often the way of the wail to forget the giver 
in his gifts ? 

It was not a book to be easily read, under- 
stood, and forgotten. It called out all the 
power of my nature. I read on breathlessly, 
only when my eyes were dim, pausing to 
look up and out over the wavering land. 

My aunt knocked at my door, and then 
came in, saying : 

“T would not disturb you before, Annie; 
but now it is nearly six I thought you could 
not know how late it was.” 

“ Indeed I did not,” I answered. 
very, very beautiful.” 

“ What is, my love?” 

“This book I have been reading—a poem 
Harold gave me; we must take it away with 
us: he must read it—we will read it together.” 

“ Then he likes poetry as well as you do?” 
asked my aunt. 

“ Of course,” I answered, confidently. 

“ How nicely you look! Iam sure he will 
be pleased. But you are solike your moth- 
wet The brow and eyes are hers exactly, 
an ™ 

“ You do think I look well ?—really, dear 
aunt? Better than the little, dusty, dusky 
traveller who stood at your door a fortnight 
since to-morrow ?” I asked, anxiously. 

“ Yes; you are not like the same creature.” 

“ T am very glad you think I look well.” 

I picked up the book reverently (I had 
dropped it oo Aunt Aston startled me), 
and put it with things I was to take away with 
me; and then we went down-stairs.” 

I walked up and down the room while we 
waited—I could not sit still, The rumbling 
of wheels reached us in the country silence, 
while the coach was a long way off. But it 
was at the gate at last. -Harold jumped off al- 
most before it stopped, much to aunt’s alarm, 
who was peeping shyly out from behind the 
curtains. I did not know if I ran out, or stood 
still, or what I did; I only knew that soon I 
was gathered within Harold’s arms, and then 
held off at a little distance and examined. I 
raised my eyes inquiringly to his; I was soon 
sure that he was satisfied, and glad to cast 
them down, because the hot blood would rush 
blindingly across my face. 

Then he introduced himself to my aunt, 
and thanked her so heartily and cordially that 
tears sprang to her blue eyes, for having taken 
such excellent care, as my appearance tes 
tified to, of me. And when he sat down she 
forgot how tall he was, and how afraid of 
him she had been, and they chatted away 
easily and gayly: and all the while my hand 


“Tt is so 
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was clasped so close and tight in his! We 
had tea, and then we—Harold and I—went 
out into the hay-fields. Aunt ran after us to 
the door to beg Harold to take care not to 
knock his head as he went out; and he laugh- 
ed his honest laugh, and she went smiling 
back, and up-stairs into my room, to make 
some last arrangements for me. The hay- 
fields that night! For neither of us were 
there ever such hay-fields again. Oh, my 
husband, you were happy then ! 

Next day we were married. I said fare- 
well to my good aunt, to pretty Ilton, to bluff 
Mr. Swayne, and we went forth—he and I. 
For a little while I mused over the anxious, 
sad expression of Aunt Aston’s face, but soon 
forgot to wonder at it any longer. 


CHAPTER It. 


So I stood that night—a wild, weird night 
—leaning against my husband with folded 
arms ; loving to measure my insignificance ; to 
be at his side, not much more t reachin 
to his elbow, yet as high as his heart,—to | 
up into the handsome face so far above me 
when held erect, so often stooped down ten- 
derly to mine. And I mused over the bitter 
things of my past life, imagined the happi- 
ness to come to both of us, the happiness 
of hours, days, years, and a whole life spent 
together: never knowing end of love nor wea- 
riness of existence. And I felt e, and knew 
rest—for a little while—standing secure in the 
certainty of possession. 

We were on our way to Scotland. 

The wind blew round us; sometimes driv- 
ing the waves so violently against the ship’s 
side that the foam cpr k in my face, and 
driving the clouds recklessly and violently 
across the wild sky, and the pale struggling 
moon. And we were rocked up and down, yet 
standing firm together, the wind and the sea 
singing us an inspiriting song, a loud soul- 
thrilling anthem ; but too loud and too shrill 
for i pe en 

e other passengers had disappeared one 
by one,—we were ion Icould mane remained 
there forever, I thought, so supported, so sere- 
naded. poring | into the world of my ima- 
ginings came my husband’s voice. 

“ Annie, darling, it is getting cold! Whata 
rough night itis!” And as he spoke, the strong 
encircling arm drew my wrappings closer ; he 
went on, “ You must not —_ re any longer, 
love; you had better go below, and get mw 
hours’ sleep, for it is long past midnight. I 
shall get a cigar, and walk up and down a little ; 
I am quite chilly, and I am sure you must be.” 

No, I was not; and I did not want to go 
down, out of the wind and the foam-splash into 
the close atmosphere of the ladies’ cabin. I, 
leaning there, against his heart; had not thought 
of being cold. 
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“ Get your cigar, if you must have one, Ha- 
rold, but let me stay, please,” I pleaded. “I 
am not cold at all, and I know I shall not sleep 
down there, it will be so warm.” 

But a drizzly rain began to fall ; of course, 
staying out all night would have been a most 
irrational proceeding, and my husband was 
very wisely decided. He took me down stairs, 
guiding my feet carefully in the uncertain light 

ey bottom, and left me at 
the door of den, as I called the crowded 
sleeping-place. Already I had seen, or fan- 
cied that he would expect from me, only an 
implicit and child-like cbedience. As yet I 
found it very sweet to obey, where to obey 
had only been to do what was most pleasant; 
to-night I was inclined to rebel; it was so sti- 
flingly close and warm down there, “ might I 
not go up again?” But Harold pressed a 
“ Good-night,” on my lips, pressing me the 
while to his heart, and my impatience vanish- 
ed, and I obeyed. 

I lay a long time rocked on my uncomforta- 
ble couch, with my eyes obstinately wide open, 
listening to the firm, rather heavy, footstep 
pacing to and fro above me. At last, I sup- 
pose, I fell asleep listening, and then the step 
crushed painfully into my heart and brain, and 
I awoke in trouble and affright. It was new 
to me to be on the sea, it was awful, the waves 
rushed so fiercely past the little window 
against which I lay! 1 could but dimly see, 
yet I heard and felt them; they sti not 
fear, but a wild, half-pleasant excitement with- 
in me. 

I listened again to the steps above; I felt 
half-jealous that without me he found pleasure 
in lingering there solong. At last I heard the 
sound no longer ; “ He is going to sleep now,” 
I thought, so I voluntarily closed my eyes, pil- 
lowed my cheek on my arm, and composed 
myself for quiet slumber. 

When we touched land next day, all was 
wrapped in a mist-mantle ; we could see noth- 
ing, but we went on by land to our first rest- 
ing-place,—reaching it in the evening. On 
the morrow I saw the sun shine upon one of 
the most lovely places in the Highlands,—love- 
ly and grand at once, and more beautiful than 

could bear. 

Harold had thought to surprise me,—thought 
I should admire it,—was very glad it was fine 
weather. I had never till now seen anything 
of mountainous, or even hilly scenery ; the 
pretty country round Ilton was the most beau- 
tiful feature of Nature’s face I had ever grown 

uainted with. 
ow, I stood by the side of the loch in the 
morning—the early morning—I looked down 
towards the sea; up to splendid peak 
above peak of mountains piled up as far 


‘as I could discern; across the wide, still 
|blue water, to the graceful hanging woods, 
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and heathery sheep-dotted slopes on the 
other side. What could Ido? My heart 


was swelling, my eyes kindling and dilat- 
ing, my cheek flushing and chillmg—I clasp- 
ed: my hands tightly together, almost as if in 


n. 

At that moment Harold came up, with a 
bright, laughing face, and hurrying step, and 
eyes fixed only on me. 

I turned to him ; [ remember he stopped and 
looked at me wonderingly ; I did not notice that 
then ; I uttered a little of my admiration and 
delight, in. words that seemed to me mockingly 

rand feeble. I looked: up in my husband's 
for ——— : he smiled down on me, kind- 
lyas ever; butsomehow my haughty spirit rose 
&p in arms against that smile ; a flashing loo 
something like disdain aimed at him fell 
back on me, paining only my own heart, and 
a miserable Joubt and dread darted through 


me. 

Breakfast was ready, the urn waiting, and 
the salmon steaks on the table, Harold said. 
So I walked in beside him, not taking his offer- 
ed arm, pretending not to see it. 

The day was very warm and lovely, and we 

t it on the water. We had hired a light 
little boat; Harold rowed it across tothe other 
side ; we explored that shdre a little, then we 
moored our to the stump of a felled tree, 
and sat in it under the shade of the wood 
that hung far over the marge. We enjoyed 
the rocking motion, the sound of the 
ripple against the side, and the delicious fresh- 
ness of the light breeze that came up from the 
sea, and breathed upon our faces. e talked 
little, and very softly. I had taken off my hat 
for coolness, and I sat in the bottom of our 
boat, resting my head against my husband’s 
knee. I liked to feel his every now and 
we passed caressingly and lovingly over my 


“ Shall Tread to you, Harold ?” I asked, af- 
ter we had sat so a long while, and I fancied 
he might be wearying of idleness, though I 
was not. Already I consciously recognized a 
difference between us. 

“If you like, Annie,” he answered ; “ if it 
won't tire you ; but it is very hot.” 

I produced my treasured book, the book 
he had given me. I told him how beautiful 
it was, how much he would like it; and then 
T began 
voice ; I did not want to break in the 
harmony of the soft. music made by wind and 


water. 

How quiet I went on, and yet how deeply 
and troublously the poet’s thoughts moved me ! 
Sometimes I felt my cheek grow chill, and my 


yy oh some passage thrilled | li 
me. 
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“Ts not that true? Have we not felt it?” 
I said, looking up to my husband’s face, seek- 
ing to meet his expression of emotion and plea- 
sure. 

His eyes were closed, his arm rested on 
some cushion he had brought for me, and I had 
not cared to use; his head was thrown back 
upon that arm, and he was fast asleep! I 
looked at him long, half in anger, half in love. 
I see the face now as it looked then. His sleep 
was child-like in its perfect repose ; his brow 
was so smooth, his mouth. so quietly happy in 
its expression, his breathing so low and regu- 
lar. ‘At least he must be dreaming some beau- 
tiful dream—dteaming only of me, perhaps, I 


thought. 
k} I fad lifted my head from its resting-place, 


I did not replace it; I sat quite erect, and 
kept myself very still. I put a fern-leaf, from 
a bunch of them I had in my hat, to mark the 
place where I had lett off reading, and then 
closed my book. For some time I sat watch- 
ing the ripples in the waters, and listening to 
Harold’s Treathing, with a cloudy face, and a 
heart that had not quite made up its resolve 
whether or no to resent this neglect. I got 
tired of sitting in dignified rigidity. I leaned 
over the boat’s side, and amused myself with 
the broken reflections of my face and hands in 
the water; with splashing it up softly to m 
forehead, and seeing the separate drops, pearl- 
like, fall back upon the face of the loch. And 
I thought of Undine and water-sprites, good and 
ill, and tried to look to the bottom of the wa- 
ter, that seemed to repel my glances, by flash- 
ing back its own brightness ingly on my 
eyes,—and imagined the sights fair and foul 

might lie there, till I almost saw strange 
eyes and hands gazing at me, and beckoning 
to me, from below. en I drew back to the 
other side, and folding my hands, gave myself 
up to day-dreaming. I knew it must be quite 
late in the afternoon now; the wind had quite 
died away, the water did not ripple, our boat 
did not stir, there was a dream-silence, 
under-toned by the faint hum and buzz of in- 
sects in the near wood. 

A very audible yawn and noise of stretching 
and stirring, told me that my husband was wak- 
ing at last. The noise broke in jarringly upon 
my delicious dreaming, it was so loud! Idid 
not look up or speak, but sat looking straight 
re me far away. 

“ Why I have been asleep, I declare !” Ha- 
rold exclaimed. “ Itis just five o’clock. Why 
didn’t you wake me, Annie? You should 
have thrown some water in my face. You 
have been sitting there, quiet and patient, wait- 
ing for your lord’s awakening, eh, you darling 
ittle mouse? How. stupid you must have 
ht me?” 

was very. well amused,” I answered 


“ 


coldly. 
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“How? Reading, I suppose ?” 
“No; with my own thoughts.” 


would have been happier for the losing!” 
something compelled me to say, as [ | 


“ Your own thoughts, you saucy girl! Have| up in his face. There was love himself, most 
you anything belonging to owe then ?| beautiful and perfect, looking out from his 


Were they not partly mine 
thonghts? Eh, Annie? ” 

“ Whatever else I may owe to you, I have 
still a right to consider my thoughts free, 
have I not, my lord?” I asked, only half- 
jestingly. E 

“You are angry, Annie! Come, = are 
vexed with me for going to sleep while you 
were reading! Your voice is so sweet it 
soothed me. If you had been speaking I 
should have listened to the words; as it was, 
I thought only of the dear voice.” 

“ Did not the book please you?” I asked. 

“To tell the truth, I did not understand 
much of it, I do not care for the poetry; you 
cannot think how strange it seems to me to 
think of any man’s making it the occupation 
of a life to rack his brains for out-of-the-way 

ts about men and things, and then to 
twist and turn them ingeniously up-side down 
and hind-side before, till he has set them into 


jingling order.” 
“And that is your notion of poetry?” I 
asked. 


“ Do you not think it a just one?” 

“ Do you not like music ?” 

“ Why do you ask! The two things are 
so perfectly different. Yes, I like cheerful 
music; I don’t pretend to understand the 
classicality of the art ? But, my dear child, 
don’t let us discuss art, or philosophy, or poet- 
ry now. You look quite pale, I am sure you 
are cold and tired; I am very sorry, it was 
very stupid of me to fall asleep; please to for- 
give me, and I wont do so again.” 

“ Pray do, as often as you feel inclined. I 
will learn not to mind it, 1 assure you,” I an- 
swered. 

» “Learn not to mind, Annie! what do you 
mean? I do not want you to learn anything; 
I want you to be happy, and leave everything 
else to me.” 

“We must learn while we live, people say. 
It strikes me I shall have much to learn be- 
fore I shall be able to do what you wish.” 

Harold sprang up hastily. He nearly up- 
set the boat in doing so: the side on which I 
was sitting touched the water’s edge,—I lost 
my balance, and should have made ac- 
quaintance with the bottom of the loch, con- 
cerning which I had been speculating, had 
not his strong arms been thrown round me. 

“ Good Heaven |—Annie—My wife!” 

I had been on the farther side from the 
shore—the water was deep—no 


passionately, to 


those amusing| eyes into’ mine, and I did not any longer 


struggle in his embrace. é 

“God be praised!” he murmured as he 
gently released me, and sat me down in the 
middle of the boat, when, at last, it had ceased 
its perilous rocking to and fro. I did not 
cherish my wicked spirit longer. He took 
the oars and rowed back. e were both 
grave and silent for a little while: but Har- 
old’s gravity soon vanished, so did all traces 
of emotion, save that he lifted me out of . the 
boat, and put me down far from the edge of 
the loch, as if he could not trust me near the 
water again. 

“TI ordered dinner at five,” he said, as we 
walked up the beach; “now it is half-past. 
Mrs. Mac-Something will grumble, I am 
afraid. You went be long at your toilette, 
Annie? remember we are to climb the 
mountain, to see the sun set this evening.” 
The evening was only just plesselly ad- 
vanced and cool, when we sat out on our lit- 
tle expedition. Harold had managed to hunt 
up a pony for me, as we had some two or 
three miles to &. He was very merry, and 
we laughed and chatted gayly as he led my 
steed and strode on beside me. But when we 
came to the narrow glen between high threat- 
ening masses of rock, that shut out the sun- 
light and frowned blackly down on us, the 
light talk and laughter pained me ; it seemed 
impious, my heart echoed it so hollowly. I 
put my hand‘on Harold’s lips, and said, “ Be 
quiet, please!” very gently. He kissed my 
hand, and obeyed, seeming to understand ; or 
else it was yond agen that made his face 
look grave and pale, and we wound up in 
silence. I dismounted soon, as the way got 
rougher; the boy, who had followed us, took 
the pony ; and we went on alone. We two, 
who should have been not two, but one. 

The highest peaks were almost inaccessible, 
but the one we ascended was comparatively 
easy to climb, and we had been assured that 
the view was awfu’ grand. When we were 
at the top, the sun was setting; we were just 
4 ow I oe arm _— oon rate 
P my feet y on the craggy 

At first everything swam before ym in 
a kind of mist of glory; but after a few min- 
utes’ steady gazing, all became distinct. 

My soul strove and struggled, it essayed to 
dilate wide enough to take in all of the beau- 
ty, the glory, the leur; it endeavored, 
i e God’s things its own, 


near—he 
could not swim—all this flashed through his pon en It did not, owning humbly 


mind, and I felt how the heart beat against| its child- 


which I was pressed. 


e position and dependence upon 





“ God grant you have not saved what you 





the same Being, whose-glory was now partial- 
ly revealed to it, then take a meek, a rever+ 
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ent, an awful joy, in thinking of the Maker of 
the Universe, as the Father and Friend of 
every living soul. No! there was strife and 
pain, and impotent self-abasement, and as im- 
tent, because as blind, — within me. 
F forget I was not alone.- I cried out in the 
strange agony and clenched my hands. 

Then I felt myself clasped in his arms, 
I was turned round, I could see no pep win 
felt as if some divine inspiration had n 
kept off from me by that human presence. 
Harold’s calm, kind voice, was saying— 

“ You are too excitable, my darling: I would 
not have brought you here, if I had known 
it; you will make yourself ill; be quiet, and 
lean upon me.” 

But I struggled till Iwas free. Struggled 
s0 fiercely out of the darkness in which he 
held me, into the red, glorious, glowing light, 
that he let me go, and stood looking at me, 
wonderingly. The calmness of his half-pity- 
ing look, irritated me yet more. 1 poured 
out a torrent of wildly passionate words: as 
soon as they were spoken I would have given 
more than my life to recall them: but we 
were both silent. Harold drew my arm 
through his, and led me down. 

I was miserable ; ungrateful wretch that I 
was! I shed bitter tears as we proceeded 
home in the twilight. I thought I had wound- 
ed my husband deeply by my mad, impatient, 
ungracious words. Before I slept, I had 
thrown myself on my knees, sobbed out m 
sorrow, my ah Soe and entreated his 
pores. I remember he took me up and 

issed me, as he might have done a child; he 
did not understand, one whit, what it was all 
about; he had almost forgotten that he had 
received any cause of offence: I found that 
to him it seemed a light matter; that in fu- 
ture I need not give way to any such agoniz- 
ing apprehensions of having wounded his calm, 
not easily-perturbed age 

He was too simply, unperplexedly, good 
for my comprehension. Yet T throned my- 
self on an imagined elevation of intellectual 
superiority, and scorned his child-like single- 
ness of heart. But this unhappy feeling grew 
up gradually; there was many a struggle 


first. I wished to believe my husband ajh 


hero, and so to worship him; but the only 
heroic aspect of his character, was the very 
one in which my eyes could not see him. 

I was a heathen, my husband a Christian! 
Do not be startled and call up visions of Hot- 
tentots, or dark-skinned creatures of any 
nation: I was only spiritually dark. I had 
always lived with professing Christians; 
I heard their professions, and felt their 

tice, and I was in heart truly a heathen. 

y aunt Aston was the or rson of Chris- 
tian practice with whom I n acquainted ; 
of her I had seen little, and had always in- 
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clined to indulge something like contempt for 
her weakness of character and timidity of 
nature. 

While I lived with the Stones, Sunday after 
Sunday saw my place in the church-pew re- 
galarly filled by my person. My person, I 
say advisedly, for in my life of slavery the 
time of service on the Sunday, had always 
been a time of liberty ; a time for the indul- 

ence of day-dreamings, and wild, strange 
cyii Stones lived in an old cathe- 
dral-town, and we always attended the cathe- 
dral-service ; the music there was very fine ; 
the organ was ificent, and its tones gave 
a mystical elevation to my musings. Mine 
was the darkest corner of the pew; there 
I shrank back, and dreamed with open eyes 
the long sermon through. 

The first Sunday we were in the High- 
lands, my husband had taken pains to reach 
a place where the church would be within an 
we, | distance, the evening before. 

t was a wild country place; the houses 
were scattered far and wide, and apparentl 
there were but few of them; yet the elenteh 
was full to ee ap and the people in 
the plain, unadorned old building, neat and 
sober in attire, serene and reverent in coun- 
tenance, impressed ‘me forcibly. Everything 
was sternly simple about the service and the 
preacher. a beside my husband, I, 

lancing up into his composed and attentive 
face, liked its expression, it was grand in 
its calmness. I would not have ruffled it 
for the world; and as I found that once or 
twice his eyes sought mine, and that he then 
looked uneasy, observing my straying and 
dreamy glances, I tried to listen too; but the 
art could not be learned in one day, and my 
thoughts would wander. 

In the evening Harold asked me, rather 
doubtfuliy, if I would go again to church or 
stay at home—he was going. I would go, | 
said, and his face brightened. The evening 
service was very short, and we were soon out 
again. It was a lovely evening. I felt in my 
husband’s words—in many a little expression 
and turn of thought, that this Sabbath wor- 
shipping was, for him, no empty form; that 

e came from it holier and Sates That 
evening there was a kind of sweet, serious, 
chastened gravity in his tone and in his ten- 
derness that drew my heart nearer his than 
Ihad felt it before, and yet made me feel 
half afraid of him. Very docile in spirit as 
well as in act; for once, I tried to learn of my 
husband. 

We pot along the low, wild sea-shore, 
under the stars, in the balmy night air, and 
I tried to make him speak plainly to me of 
his faith and hope as a Christian. A girlish 
shyness on his part—or what ap to me 
such—prevented my getting at the depth of 
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his religious feeling. He seemed to have a 

e awe and dread of speaking of these 
things. If this Religion were a real thing, it 
seemed to me that it would bear to be looked 
at in the face—to be spoken of in plain 
words ; but I could get from Harold nothing 
but indefinite generalizations: of his indi- 
vidual experience I could learn nothing, and 
I did not want to hear from his lips any of 
the trite common-places that I heard so often 
before. I found that my husband could not 
reason—could not even give a reason for his 
faith. I ought to have looked to his life for 
the teaching I wanted. 

After this evening, the subject of religion 
came to be an avoided one between us. I 
am sure I had unwittingly pained Harold 
by my tone, and I think he dreaded to find 
out how shallow were the waters of my belief. 
He loved me so well, that even this shadowy 
imagining and dread weakened his own faith. 
He loosed his anchor from its firmest hold 
in the haven of true rest, and so was more at 
the mercy of the wind and waves, liable to be 
wearily driven about and tossed. 

All my influence—and I gradually grew to 
have much—over my husband was injurious 
to him—unhappy for him. It was of a de- 
structive kind for a woman to a 
fiendish kind for any woman to wield. He 
grew to fear my uncertain temper, my scorn 
or sarcasm, expressed seldom perhaps b 
words, but often by look and gesture, whic 
he read too much aright. I loved power dia- 
bolically, because for its own sake. I felt my 
power over him, and made him feel it too. 

Our sojourn in the Highlands was, on the 
whole, a happy one: looked back on from a 
later time, it showed very fair and bright. I 
would willingly have pone it, but I fan- 
cied op hactaed began to show signs of wea- 
riness at the close of a month. we went 
home. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


My home was very beautiful. Harold’s 
thoughtful love had collected there, books, 
birds, pictures, music, flowers; everything he 
could think of that should help to make my 
solitary morning hours pass away swiftly and 
pleasantly. My heart would have been very, 
very hard had it not been deeply grateful in 
its first surprise. Our coming to such a home 
could not be anything but happy: I thought, 
when he planned and arran all these things, 
how many beautiful anticipations of future 
happiness must have been clustering and 
brightening round my dear husband’s heart. 
uch reflections quite subdued me, filling 


me with a strange pitying love for him. For] at 


awhile I kept such a strict watch and ward 
over my tongue and temper, ruled my rebel- 
lious nature with such an iron hand, that 
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everything went smoothly and prosperously ; 
I guarded Harold’s heart from the only thing 
that would wound it ; in cherishing his happi- 
ness I found my own. But I had no real and 
sufficient occupation ; so a ~ no- 
thing to do in it; such a superfluity of unap- 
plied power—such a lack of necessary pa- 
tience. I soon became conscious that 

was always a oom aching void at my heart. 
Where I thought to find sympathy with every 
thought and emotion, a constant stimulus to 
all aspiration and mental exertion, I did not 
always find myself even understood. After 
awhile m vague uneasiness deepened into 
torturing longing and disquiet. 

In my drawing-room I had found a splendid 
piano. Harold had said he liked music. I 
thought I had discovered both an occupation 
and a motive for it, when I applied myself 
heart and soul to the cultivation of my musi- 
cal power. The slightest expression of a wish 
to take lessons placed the services of a first- 
rate master at my disposal. I had the taste 
of a real musician, and was already more than 
ordinarily accomplished in the art; now I 
studied root and ‘inde theory and practice, 
throwing all my unapplied energy into my 
endeavor. My zeal Tisted through a whole 
autumn and winter: I wanted to surprise Ha- 
rold by my performance, so never let him 
hear my practice. I oe myself in the 
composition of a piece. I had attempted this 
before in the long, lonely evenings often spent 
at the school-room piano at the Stones. e 
theme of this present effort was very wild and 
fanciful; mournful in the beginning—more 
mournful in the end—dying out into the ex- 
treme silence of death. Midway between be- 
ginning and end was a lively movement, full 
of some great tumultuous joy. 

I submitted my MS. to my master’s perusal. 
He played it through once or twice. I inter- 
rupted him impatiently to show him an ill-ex- 

ressed meaning. When he had finished he 
wed and paid me some compliments, show- 
ing me tears in his eyes; but I did not listen 
or heed—I only wanted the use of his know- 
ledge, not the expression of his praise ; and so 
I somewhat haughtily gave him to understand. 
He bowed again, and then favored me with 
some straightforward criticisms that were real- 
ly useful. 

It was the London season; my husband 
wished to see me do the honors of his beauti- 
ful house. So we were to give a very large 
party. It rather pleased me to be the centre 
of attraction in a circle, and yet I de- 
ised myself for the pleasure it gave me. In 
is, as in many things, I felt my two natures 


war. 

This particular evening it was more pride 
for my husband than any care for the opinion 
formed of me, that determined me to appear 





to the best possible advantage. 1 knew many 
of his old friends and associates would be pre- 
sent, and I wanted him to feel not only not 
ashamed, but proud, of his wife. 4 

In spite of everything incongruous in our 
natures, I loved Id ionately, even 
when in my maddest I rendered him 
scorn and unwomanly despising in lieu of that 
wifely duty and loving gratitude he might so 
justly claim from me—even then I loved him. 
i never lost sight of this love—it made a tor- 
ture of many things which indifference would 
have helped me to bear easily. 1 had a 
passionate power of loving in my nature—on 
whom else could I lavish it ? 

That night we were happy and gay; we 
stood in the drawing-roum together, waiting 
our guests, and chatted merrily over the fire. 
There was nothing to excite any of the feel- 
ing which Harold did not comprehend in me, 
so it slumbered a dead sleep, and I was quiet- 
ly content. I was not in the least nervous 
about the reception or amusement of our 
guests though this was our first attempt of 
the kind. Our rooms looked beautiful, orna- 
mented and perfumed with hosts of lovel 
flowers. Harold was more than satisfied wi 
my appearance—we were sure all would go 
well. My husband seemed to expect me to 
be very timid and anxious, and in want of 
encouragement, and when I looked up fear- 
lessly in his face, and told him I was not at 
all uneasy ; that I did not care enough about 
- of these people, to be at all afraid; that 
only for his sake, that he might not feel 
ashamed of his poor little wife, should I trou- 
ble myself at all about them; he looked down 
on me with a half-pleased, half-puzzled ex- 
pression that amused me. 

“What a very majestic little queen you 
would make,” he exclaimed, stooping down to 
kiss me. 

“Mr. Gower!” a servant announced just 
at that moment ; but that gentleman had con- 
trived already to be in the middle of the room, 
though we had heard no noise. Harold greet- 
ed his guest in rather a confused manner, and 
I in the coldest and proudest way. 

This gentleman had already been intro- 
duced to me, and I disliked him. oe al- 
svays appeared to the least possible advan 
in his maemo Mr. Gower had a loa 
of lording it over him which I deeply resent- 
ed; he seemed to feel for my husband a 
curious mixture of liking and contempt. I 
was vexed he should have heard our nonsense, 
as I knew he would consider it. We were a 
very uncomfortable trio for the few minutes 
that elapsed before any one else arrived; I 
drew myself up stiffly, only vouchsafing Mr. 
Gower a word or look when it ser — 
—-, I knew this man 
great influence with my husband in his bache- 


| worthy of something more than I 
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lor days; during our courtship I had some- 
times ae of ‘Mr. Gower, and always in a 
way that inclined me, half from jealousy, to 
think unfavorably of him. His careful o 

vation of me, of which I was all the time 
aware, rendered my reception of our first 
guests ul and embarrassed; but I soon 
succeeded in divesting myself of the trouble- 
some consciousness of that observance. _ 

It was very pleasant to me to see Harold 
moving about the thronged rooms, always 
overtopping every one else, so that his hand- 
some, loving eyes seemed to find out his little 
wife in whatever corner she might be. But 
when our e met, and mine brightened un- 
der his withdrawing them I was sure to 
find Mr. Gower observing us. Whether he 
stood, as he often did, leaning against some 
door, or table, or part of the wall, idle and 
indifferent, or whether he were engaged in 
a ntly animated and earnest conversa- 
tion, he always seemed so watch me. 


I exerted myself to talk and to please ; of- 
ten I found myself the centre of a brilliant 
circle, listened to admiringly, and I thought I 


ony liked this because it so evidently grati- 
my husband. It was a new phase of life 
to me, and yet it seemed strangely old and 
worn already before that evening was half 
over. In the gay, superficial, or technical 
conversation about books and things — the 
things being pictures, operas, and so forth— 
no deep notes were struck, or if they were, it 
was by so mere a chance, by so careless a 
hand, that they seemed to deserve no heed, 
till Mr. Gower drew near; then the tone of 
the gossipping prattle always changed. He 
chose to interpret earnestly some careless sen- 
tences of mine, giving them a profound, hid- 
den meaning ; tried to draw me out, to 
make me feel he understood me, and was 
ve others. 
But I grew silent in his presence, I would not 
be interested by him, and slipped away from 
the circles he joined. I felt, in some strange, 
half-angry way, afraid of him. 

There were many fine professional and ama- 
teur musicians present, the former, of 
course, my master. 1 was asked to play. 

“I hear that Mrs. Warden is a very accom- 
plished musician,” Mr. Gower said, coming up 
to Harold; “I am told she has a 
piece which shows wonderful talent and even 
genius. Wemust hear it, Mrs Warden,” he 
niet ove to me. 

ow surprise my playing would give 
Harold and aos a... to . the crown 
ing began my evening, which was alto- 

ther to be a triumph—but my own music I 

not intended to play. I was very unwil- 
ling to do so; to me it seemed a revelation of 
my iumost soul, and too sacred to be played 
there and then. But my music-master 
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noised abroad the fact of the existence'of this 
composition, and I could not avoRl perform- 
ing it without making much more demonstra- 
tion of my dislike to do so than I was willing. 
My MS. was placed on the ‘music-stand— 
Mr. Gower stood ready to turn over the 
I felt a ceteageers that my music would de- 
stroy all my calm and peace for that evening, 
but I sat down to play. Respect for the mis- 
tress of the house im the musician hushed 
every one in the room. The first chords— 
the first wails sounded upon a perfect silence : 
they stirred my soul powerfully, and then I 
_ played on, forgetting all and everything but 
the meaning and burthen of my music. I am 
sure my cheek changed color as I went on, it 
flushed and chilled so rapidly. When I had 
let the last chords die out into the silence 
there arose a great buzz and murmur, and 
people pressed round me with extra t 
eo noe of admiration and delight. 1 sat 
sti a eee Se Pe re aoe wee 
keys, my eyes fixed on them—I was bewild- 
ered, and wanted my husband. When I rose 
I met that strange pair of eyes fixed on me. 
Mr. Gower had turned over m with- 


out speaking a wotd; now he said, “ It is too 


beautiful to be tae ed or praised here.” He 
spoke softly, an offered me his arm. But my 


eyes had found Harold, and brought him to 
me, his arm was ready, and I took that, look- 
ing up ingniringly, half-fearfully into his face. 
He shook his head and said— 

“ You should not write such sorrowful music, 
Annie; it cannot please those who love you. 
Tt is not at all my sort; I su I don’t 
understand it. But don’t look heartbroken ; 
every one is praising and admiring it, and 
appearing quite delighted.” 

soon ich him, and wandered about amon: 
my guests. “{ might have known he wou 
not like, or understand it,” I muttered bitterly 
to myself—* fool that lam!” The congratu- 
lations and compliments I received from all 
y wir only nourished the fever of pain and 

ppointment in my heart. When every 
one was gone, I sat down before the dying 
fire, and sighed wearily. 

“ A very brilliant evening, Annie!” Harold 
said, coming up joyously, and putting his hand 
on my shoulder. “You have had a decided 
success, my little wife. You will be quite the 
rage, if you choose to mix much in society. 

‘I said you would make an admirable queen.” 

His words sounded mockingly in my ears; 
I sat still and silent, and he went on, standing 
beside me, and speaking gayly. 

“JT should not like you to be transformed 
into a woman of fashion: my little quiet mouse 
to be talked about and written about, as hav- 
ing been here and there, and said and worn so 
and so. The idea is ridiculous! Gower was 
saying, that whatever you did, you would do 
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with such earnest, that I had better ‘take care 


“ Well, love, I did not know; T'thought you 
seemed to enjoy yourself, seemed to'be m good 
spirits. I suppose all women like admiration, 
and qe have been pronounced fascinating, 
and [ don’t know what all. How splen- 
didly you did play! How secret you must 
have been about your practising; you were 
determined to — I see. But why don’t 
you com polkas, or valses, or 
merry of that kind, imstead of such, dismal 
incomprehensible music? Do you know, I 
roth get agplg people knew what to 
make of it, only———” 

“ Do not say any more about that miserable 
piece! I cannot bear it to-night!” I ex- 
claimed. “I ht you would understand 
it. O Harold! it is very hard! when I 
hardest to please you, I fail. Do you think 

tised, caring to please any one but you? 
maf shall or. understand = other, never 
ppy- Iam quite weary of trying, weary 
of everything. You cannot love me as | love 
‘ou, or you would learn to comprehend me. 
verything turns to pain, to torture. What 
have I done, that I may never we nner ? 1 
have no one but you—no one} there is 
no sympathy between us. We shall leave off 
loving each other: I shall turn your love to 
hate. I wish I were dead—dead and quiet” 
I began to sob violently. I felt what the ex- 
pression of my husband’s face was; though I 
did not look up at him. 

“What is the matter, Annie?” he ex- 
claimed. “For God’s sake be quiet—for : 
sake. Miserable! What have you said 
You are worn out and over-excited, poor 
child! Pray, pray be quiet. Remember,—” 

“Yes—I remember e ” 1 an- 
te oa r—, wp thw ye w it — 
ought to be es, of course I ought. 
You have loaded me with gifts, you have 

and spoiled me; and now, like a 
naughty child, I quarrel with my playthings! 
I am ungrateful, discontented, wicked! I have 
received thousands of benefits; I am sumptu- 
ously lodged and clothed in fine linen, and yet 
I hold up gee Renae bw ery out for 
something more. child! No; you 
should say or child !—you should scold 
and punish me!” 

“ Annie!” Harold broke in my scorn- 
ful, passionate words; “ Annie! you must be 
quiet, and listen to me.” 

I shut my lips firmly, clasped my hands 
tightly round my knees, and sat staring fix- 
eilly into the fire. In its dim red hollowness, 
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I thought I could discern misery, vista after 
vista, opening before me. How could I live 
with this torturing, craving, perpetual restless- 
ness at my heart? It had been gone a little 
while ; now it came back worse than ever; 
it would abide there always, I thought. Must 
my soul live all those future long, years, 
alone; wandering on without aim or purpose, 
finding no rest for her world-worn feet? No! 
I would die first; or, at least, I should go 
mad. 

And I sat harboring like bitter thoughts; 
gazing before me with hot, dry eyes, though 
my passionate tears still wetted my cheeks. 

ld had not spoken. At last I glanced 
at him; he too sat looking into the fire; he 
had seated himself near me. A world of 

rplexed thought troubled and clouded his 
ma He felt my eyes on him, and turned 
his head slowly round to me. He spoke very 
gently and tenderly. 

“T see how it is, Annie. Yes, I do not 
always understand you; sometimes I disap- 
point and pain you. You have often borne 
with m bias patiently, but to-night your 
disappointment was more than you could bear. 
Yes it was very hard, after you had been 
thinking you should please him, to have your 
husband the only one who did not admire 
your music. You are very clever, and have 
many thoughts and feelings into which 1 do 
not enter. I did not know you, Annie, when 
I asked you to marry me; if I had—” 

“You would not have done so!” I ex- 
claimed,—* oh, misery! Then you have left 
off loving me. I have wearied you with my 
temper and my violence! You thought you 
had won a good and quiet wife—one who 
would have kept your house in order—be al- 
ways ruled by you—make your world her 
world— one who would be always grateful 
and cheerful, and content; and instead—— 
Indeed, I do not wonder you cannot love the 
creature.” 


“You shall not so!—hush! [ love 
you—you know I love you. Cannot I make 
you happy, my poor wife? I have been 
wrong ha ; in my b to get the 
treasure I wanted, I did not pause to think if 
I were worthy to keep it. You were not 
happy;—I thought, presumptuously, that I 
eoukd make you so, t my great, entire love 
would o ~~ ffi gy Dope and 
wrong, Heaven forgive me. Heaven pity us 
both—you most—my yoor, poor wife ! — 

He spoke so sadly that my heart melted 
utterly. I threw myself on the ground, clagp- 
ing his knees, and sobbed out : 


‘STORY. 


“O Harold! I see it now. You are too 
good,—I am not reais faire me! What 
a wife lam to you! I owe you everything, 
and I _ m your peace—make you miser- 
able. No! I will not get up, I will stay here. 
You must tell me,—how shall I make you 
happy? How canI grow and quiet? 
How can I alter myself? You must tell me; 
you must teach me!” 

But he would not listen. He took me up 
in his arms, soothing and caressing me, as if 
indeed I had been a child, a penitent, passion- 
weary child, he carried me up-stairs. I was 
obliged to be passive now, because I felt 
utterly weary ; so my head lay quietly on his 
shoulder, and my tears ve the bs quietly, 
without effort to control or restrain them. 
But this sweet tenderness was not what I had 
wanted,—1 wanted him really to teach me—I 
wanted to have learnt from him the secret of 
quiet om ype Ah! if I could only have 
governed myself—have spoken calmly and 
gently, and without tears, passion, or re- 
proaches, have let him known how it was with 
me! That night I lay awake with the miser- 
able consciousness that I had done no good, 
but great harm,—that now, indeed, poor Ha- 
rold’s heart must be wounded,—that I had 
told my husband that his love could not make 
me happy,—that I was miserable ! 

Tormented for the few hours before day- 
fight by such thoughts as these, I ae more 
and more restless and feverish. Next day, 
and for many days after, I was’ very ill, and 
during all the time my husband’s tender, self- 
forgetting care of me was a constant reproach 

cause of remorse. 

The first day I was down-stairs again, and 
tolerably calm and strong, I made a at 
effort to speak to Harold about that miserable 
evening. He would hear no explanations. 
I was to forget all about it. Ihad not made 
myself ill then, he was sure; I was feverish be- 
fore. It was all his fault,—he ought to have 
known better than to subject me to so much 
fatigue and excitement. We had both talked 
nonsense. Not happy? We were both as 
happy as the day was long. Could I look in 
his face and tell him that I was not happy ? 
he asked. He had come to the side of my 
sofa—had sat down by me and drawn my 
head from its resting-place, to pillow it on his 
heart. Lying there, looking up into those 
a loving eyes of his, I said I was happy 

en 


It was high spring-time, now. As soon as 
I was strong enough, Harold took me to the 





sea-side ; there we had a pleasant time. 





ABDUCTIONS 
From Notes-and Queries. 
ABDUCTIONS IN IRELAND. 


The recent attempt of Mr. John Carden, a 
magistrate, a ty-Lieutenant, and lately 
High Sheriff of the county of Tipperary, to carry 
off by force Miss Eleanor Arbuthnot, a young 
Scotch lady, sister of the Honorable Mrs. h, 
has excited great indignation throughout the 
empire. The crime of abduction was formerly 
very common in Ireland amongst the rural classes; 
gentlemen were not altogether free from a dispo- 
sition to follow their example ; and a few details 
will be illustrative of the former state of society 
in that country. The trial and conviction of Sir 
Henry Brown Hayes, Knt., before Mr. Justice 
Day, at the Cork Spring Assizes of 1801, for the 
abduction of Miss Mary Pike, a Quaker heiress, 
was a very remarkable one; the prosecution 
having been specially conducted by the celebrated 
Jobn Philpot Curran. The anecdote is well 
known,—that when the mob cheered Carran, who 
was very popular, on his way to court, with a 
genuine Irish yyy “ Counsellor, we ho 
you'll gain the day!” his reply was: “If I do, 
take care you don’t lose the knight !” 

Two very young girls, sisters, of the name of 
Kennedy, who were supposed to be entitled to 
fortunes of £2000. each, considerable sums in 
those days in Ireland, had been some years pre- 
viously carried off under circumstances which 
created a great sensation at the time, and the 
case was alluded to by Mr. Curran in his address 
to the jury. An application had been made on 
the part of Sir Henry Hayes to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, that his trial should take place 
in Dublin instead of in the city of Cork, where 
the offence had been committed ; on the ground, 
that great prejudice existed against him in that 
quarter :— 


That application, he observed, “was refused ; 
and justly did you, my Lord, and the learned 
judges, your brethern, ground yourselves upon 
the reason Phen gave: “We will not,” said you, 
“ give a judicial sanction to a reproach of such 
scandalous atrocity upon any county in the 


land, much less upon the second city in it.”| before 


“1 do remember,” said one of you, a“ case which 
happened not twenty years since. A similar 
crime was committed on two young women of 
the name of Kennedy ; it was actually n 

to guard them through two counties with a mil- 
itary force as oT went to prosecute. That 
mean and odious bias, that the dregs of eve 
community will feel by natural sympathy wit 
everything base, was in favor of the prisoners. 
Every means was used to try and baffle justice 
by practising upon the modesty and constancy 
of the prosecutrixes and their friends; but the 
infuriated populace, that had assembled to cele- 
brate the triumph of an acquittal, were the un- 
willing spectators of the vindication of the law. 
The Court recollected that particular respect is 
due to the female who nobly comes forward to 
vindicate the law, and give protection to her sex. 
The jury remembered what they owed to their 
oaths, to their families, to their country. They 
felt as became the fathers of families, and foresaw 
what the hideous consequences would be of im- 
punity in a case of manifest guilt; they pro- 
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nounced that verdict which saved their char- 
acters, and the offenders were executed.” 


Again :— 


In the case of the Misses Kennedy, the young 
ladies had been obliged to submit to a marriage 
and cohabitation for a length of time, yet the of- 
fenders were most justly convicted, and suffered 
death.” — Curran and his ies, by 
Charles Phillips, edit. 1851, pp. 390, 391, 392. 


Sir Henry Hayes was found guilty, and re- 
ceived sentence of death, which was commuted 
to transportation for life; he was, however, 
ee sam pardoned, and permitted to return 

ome. 

Catherine and Ann Kennedy lived with. their 
mother, a widow in the county of Waterford ; and 
having, on September 14, 1779, gone to witness 
a dramatic bate sna at Graig gh, in 
the county of Kilkenny, two young men, James 
Strange of Ullard, in that county, and Garrett 
Byrne of Ballyanne, in the county of Carlow, re- 
solved to them off by force. They accord- 
ingly surrounded the house with a hundred armed 
men, with shirts covering their dress as a disguise, 
a habit which procured for the Irish peasantry of 
that day the name of Whiteboys. They broke 
into the room in which the girls sought shelter, 
and seized them ; having two horses saddled in 
readiness, Catherine was placed before Byrne on 
one, and Anne before Strange on the other, and 
surrounded by a desperate clan, sufficient to over- 
awe the county, they were carried off from their 
friends. A person, who represented himself to be 
a priest, was introduced in the night; a mock 
ceremony performed, and the terrified victims 
were obliged to submit. They were subsequently 
attended by a lawless cavalcade through several 
counties, put on board a vessel at Rush, north of. 
Dublin; and after six weeks, were rescued by an 
armed party at Wicklow. Byrne and Strange 
esca to Wales; but were pursued, 
hended at Milford, and, on July 6, | in 
Carnarvon jail. They were yea er Ang at 
the Kilkenny Spring Assizes on , 1780, 

Chief. ant ‘aru paar ng ake 
roduced written the girls, s ng 
inom with whom they had so long cohabited, in 
an affectionate manner, calling them their dear 
husbands; but these were proved to have been 
dictated to them, and written under strong im- 
pressions of terror. The prisoners were both 
convicted, and although much powerful interces- 
sion was made to spare their lives, in which the 
Austrian ambassador icipated ; yet, in accord- 
ance with the sanguinary administration of our 
criminal code in those aeys, they were both exe- 
cuted. (Zreland Sixty Years Ago: M‘Glashan, 
Dublin, edit. 1851. PP- 36—39.) 
The Times has justly arraigned the feeling ex- 
ressed at Clonmel in favor of Mr. Carden; who 
is now undergcing, Se his failure, two years im- 
prisonment with labor, to which he was so 
justly and impressively sentenced by Judge Ball. 
e are however told, so deep was the sympathy 





felt for those whose example he ey a to follow, 


that all the shops were closed and business sus- 
pended on the occasion in Kilkenny, and other 
neighboring towns. 
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From Household Words. 
AN ACCURSED RACE. 


WE have our yee in England. Or if 
that assertion offends any of my readers, I 
will modify it. We have had our prejudices 
in England. We have tortured Jews; we 
have burnt Catholics and Protestants, to sa 
mothiag of a few witches and wizards. We 
have satirized Puritans, and we have dressed 
up Guys. But, after all, I do not think 
‘we have been so bad as our Continental 
friends. To be sure our insular position has 
‘kept us free, to a certain degree, from the 
inroads of alien races; who, driven from one 
Jand of refuge, steal into another equally un- 
willing to receive them; and where, for long 
centuries, their presence is barely endured, and 
mo pains is taken to conceal the repugnance 
which the natives of “ pure blood ” experience 
towards them. 

There yet remains a remnant of the miser- 
able people called Cagots in the valleys of the 
Pyrenees; in the Landes near Bordeaux; 
and, stretching up on the west side of France, 
their numbers become r in Lower Brit- 
tany. Even now, the origin of these families 
1s a word of shame to them among their neigh- 


bors ; although they are protected by the law, 
which confirmed them in the equal rights of 


citizens about the end of the last century. Be- 
fore then they had lived, for hundreds of years, 
isolated from all those who boasted of pure 
blood, and they had been all this time, oppressed 
myo local edicts. They were truly, 
nag were popularly called, The Accursed 

All distinct traces of their origin are lost. 
Even at the close of that period which we call 
The Middle Ages, this was a problem which 
mo one could solve; and as the traces, which 
even then were faint and uncertain, have van- 
ished away one by one, it is a complete mys- 
tery at the present day. Why they were ac- 
cursed in the first instance, why isolated from 
their kind, no one knows. From the earliest 
accounts of their state that are yet remaining 


to us, it seems that the names which they gave tinguished 


each other were ignored by the population 
they lived amongst, who spoke of them as Cres- 
tiaa, or Cagots, just as we speak of animals by 
their say mames. Their houses or huts 
were always placed at some distance out of the 
villages of the country-folk, who unwillingly 
called in the services of the Cagots as carpen- 
ters, or tilers, or slaters—trades which seemed 
appropriated by this unfortunate race—who 
were forbidden to occupy land, or to bear 
arms; the usaal occupations of those times. 
They had some small right of ae on the 
common lands, and in the forests: but the 
number of their cattle and live-stock was 
strictly limited by the earliest laws relating to 
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the They were forbidden by one act 
to have more than twenty sheep, a pig, a ram, 
and six geese. The pig was to be fattened and 
brilled for winter food; the fleece of the shee 
was to clothe them; but, if the said she had 
lambs, they were forbidden to eat them. ir 
only privi arising from this increase was, 
that they might choose out the strongest and 
finest in preference to keeping the old sheep. 
At Martinmas the authorities of the commune 
came round, and counted over the stock of 
each Cagot. If he had more than his appointed 
number they were forfeited ; half went to the 
commune, and half to the baillie, or chief mag- 
istrate of the commune. The poor beasts were 
limited as to the amount of common land which 
they might stray over in search of grass. 
While the cattle of the inhabitants of the com- 
mune might wander hither and thither in 
search of the sweetest rage ok the dee 
shade, or the coolest pool in which to stand on 
the hot days, and lazily switch their 
sides, the ¢ sheep and pi had to learn 
imaginary bounds, beyond which if they strayed 
any one might snap them up, and kill them, 
-arepane. a part of the ne -, his own use, 
ut iously restoring the inferior - to 
theis’ original owner. hay damage done by 
the sheep was however fairly appraised, and 
the Cagot paid no more for it than any other 
man would have done. 
Did a Cagot leave his poor cabin and ven- 
ture into the towns, even to render services 
uired of him in the way of his trade, he was 
bidden by all the municipal laws to stand by 
and remember his rude old state. In all the 
towns and villages in the large districts ex- 
tending on both sides of the Pyrenees—in all 
that part of Spain—they were forbidden to 
buy or sell anything eatable, to walk in the 
middle (esteemed the better) part of the 
streets, to come within the gates before sun- 
tise, or to be found after sunset within the 
walls of the town. But still, as the Cagots 
were good-looking men and (although they bore 
certain natural marks of their caste, of which I 
shall by-and-by) were not easily dis- 
i by casual a from other men, 
they were compelled to wear some distinctive 
vuliarity which should arrest the eye ; and, 
in the great number of towns, it was decreed 
that the outward sign of a Cagot should be a 
piece of red cloth sewed conspicuously on the 
front of his dress. In other towns, mark 
of Cagoterie was the foot of a duck or a goose 
hung over their left shoulder, so as to be seen 
by any one meeting them. After a time, the 
more convenient badge of a piece of yellow 
cloth cut out in the shape of a duck’s foot, was 
adopted. If any Cagot was found in any town 
or village without his badge, be had to pay a 
fine of five sous and to lose his dress. He was 


expected to shrink away from any passer-by, 
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for fear that their clothes should touch each 
other ; or else to stand still in some corner or 
by-place. If they were thirsty during the 
day which they in these towns where 
their presence was barely suffered, they had no 
means of quenching their thirst, for they were 
forbidden to enter into the little cabarets or 
taverns. Even the water gushing out of the 
common fountain was prohibited to them. Far 
away, in their own squalid village, there was 
the Cagot fountain, and, to drink of any other 
water, was forbidden to the Cagoterie. A 
Cagot woman having to make purchases in the 
town, was liable to be fl out of it if she 
went to buy anything except on a Monday— 
a day on which all other people who could, kept 
their houses for fear of coming in contact with 
the accursed race. 

In the Pays Basque, the prejudices—and for 
some time the laws—ran stronger against the 
Cagots than any which I have hitherto men- 
tioned. The Basque Cagot was not allowed 
to sheep. He might keep a pig for 
provision, but his pig had no right of — 
age. He might cut and carry grass for the 
ass, which was the only other animal he was 
ee to own; and this ass was permitted, 

its existence was rather an advantage 

to the . who constantly availed them- 

selves of the 's mechanical skill, and was 

glad to have him and his tools easily conveyed 
rom one place to another. 

They were repulsed by the State. Under 
the small local governments they could hold 
no post whatsoever. And they were barely 
tolerated by the Church, although they were 
good Catholics and zealous frequenters of the 
mass. They might only enter the churches 
by a small door set apart for them, through 
which no one of the pure race ever passed. 
This door was low, so as to compel them to 
make an obeisance. It was occasionally sur- 
rounded by sculpture, which invariably repre- 
sented an oak-branch with a dove above it. 
When they were once in, they might not go 
to the holy water used by others. They had 
a bénitier of their own; nor were they omer 
to share in the consecrated bread when that 
was handed round to the believers of the pure 
race. The Cagots stood afar off, near the 
door. There were certain soe rage Tes 
nary lines—on the nave and im the ai 
which they might not pass. In one or two of 
the more tolerant of the Pyrenean vi 
the blessed bread was offered to the Cagots, 
the priest standing on one side of the bound- 
ary, and giving the pieces of bread on a long 
wooden fork to each person successively. 

When the Cagot died, he was interred 
apart, in a plot of buryin nd on the 
north side of the cemetery. Under such laws 
and riptions as I have described, it is no 
wonder if he was generally too poor to have 
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much property for his children to inherit; 
but, certain descriptions of it were forfeited to 
the commune. ‘The only possession of his 
which all who were not of his own race refused 
to touch, was his furnitare. That was tainted, 
infectious, unclean, fit for none but 

When such were, for at least three cen- 
turies, the prevalent usages and opinions with 
regard to this oppressed race, it is no wonder 
that we read of occasional outbursts of fero- 
cious violence on their part. In the Basses- 
Pyrenées, for instance, it is only about a hun- 
dred years since that the Cagots of Rehouilhes 
Tose up against the inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring town of Lourdes, and got the better 
of them, by their magical rs, as it is 


powe 
‘said. The people of Lourdes were conquered 


and slain, and their ghastl heads 
served the stiahan "Guay torte to 
play at nine-pins with. The local parliaments 

begun by this time te perceive how op- 
pressive was the ban of public opinion under 
which the Cagots lay, and were not inclined 
to enforce too severe @ punishment. Accord- 
ingly, the decree of the parliament of Toulouse 
condemned only the leading Cagots concerned 
in this affray to be put to death, and that 


henceforward and for ever no Cagot was ‘to 
be permitted to enter the town of Lourdes by 


te but that called Capdet-pourtet: they 
re sno to be allowed to a under the 
rain-gutters, and neither to sit, eat, or drink 
in the town. If they failed in observing any 
of these rules, the iament decreed, in the 
spirit of Shylock, that the disobedient Cagots 
should have two strips of flesh, weighing never 
more than two ounces each, cut out from each 
side of their spines. 

In the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, it was considered no more a crime 
to brill a Cagot than to destroy obnoxious 
vermin. A “nest of Cagots,” as the old 
accounts phrase it, had assembled in a deserted 
castle of Mauvezin, about the year sixteen 
hundred ; and certainly they made themselves 
not very neighbors, as they seemed 
to enjoy their reputation of magicians; and, 
by some acoustic secrets which were known 
to them, all sorts of moaning and groanings 
were heard in the neighboring forests, very 
much to the alarm of the good people of the 

ure race; who could not cut off a withered 
nch for firewood, but some unearthly 
sound seemed to fill the air, or drink water 
which was not poisoned, because the Cagots 
would persist im filling a ee at the 
same running stream. Added to these grie- 
vances, the various pilferings perpetually gi 
ing on in the neighborhood, made the inhabit- 
ants of the neighboring towns and hamlets 
believe that they had a very sufficient cause 
for wishing to murder all the Cagots in the 
Chateau de Mauvezin. But it was surrounded 
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by a moat, and only accessible by a draw- 
bridge ; besides which, the Cagots were fierce 
and vigilant. Some one, however, proposed 
to get into their confidence ; and for this pur- 
pose he pretended to fall ill close to their 
path, so that on returning to their stronghold, 
they perceived him, and took him in, restored 


him to health, and made a friend of him.|Ge 


One day, when they were all playing at nine- 
pins in the woods, their treacherous friend left 
the party on pretence of being thirsty, and 
went back into the castle, drawing up the 
bridge after he had passed over it, and so cut- 
ting off their means of escape into safety. 
Then, going up to the highest of the 
castle, he blew upon a horn, and the pure 
race, who were lying in wait on the watch for 
some such signal, fell upon the Cagots at their 
games, and slew them all. For this murder I 
find no punishment decreed in the parliament 
of Toulouse, or elsewhere. 

As any intermarriages with the pure race 
was strictly forbidden, and as there were 
books kept in every commune in which the 
names and habitations of the reputed 8 
were written, these unfortunate le no 
hope of ever becoming blended with the rest 
of the population. id a i 


marriage 
take place, the couple were serenaded with 
satirical songs. They also had minstrels, and 


many of their romances are still current in 
Brittany ; but they did not attempt to make 
any reprisals of satire or abuse. eir dispo- 
sition was amiable and their intelligence great. 
Indeed it required both these qualities, and 
their t love of mechanical labor, to make 


their lives tolerable. 

At last they began to petition that they 
might receive some protection from the laws ; 
and, towards the a of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the judicial power took their side. But 
. they gained little by this. Law could not 
prevail against custom: and, in the ten or 
twenty years just preceding the first French 
revolution, the prejudice in France against 
the Cagots amounted to fierce and positive 
abhorrence. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the Cagots of Navarre complained to the 
Pope, that they were excluded from the fel- 
lowship of men, and accursed by the Church, 
because their ancestors had given help to a 
certain Count Raymond of Toulouse in his 
revolt against the Holy See. They entreated 


his holiness not to visit upon them the sins of | fish 


their fathers. The pope issued a bull—on 
the thirteenth of May, fifteen hundred and 
fifteen—ordering them to be well-treated and 
to be admitted to the same privileges as other 
men. He charged Don Juan de Santa Maria 
of Pampeluna to see to the execution of this 
bull. But Don Juan was slow to help, and 


the poor Spanish Cagots grew impatient, and 
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resolved to try the secular power. They 
accordingly applied to the cortes of Navarre, 
and were opposed on a variety of grounds. 
First, it was stated that their ancestors bad 
had “ nothing to do with Raymond Count of 
Toulouse, or with any such knightly person- 
; that they were in fact descendants of 
hazi, servant of Elisha (second book of 
Kings, fifth chapter, twenty-seventh verse), 
who had been accursed by his master for his 
fraud upon Naaman, and doomed, he and his 
mma were to be lepers for evermore. Name, 
Cagots or Gahets ; Gahets, Gehazites. What 
can be more clear? And if that is not enough, 
and you tell us that the Cagots are not lepers 
now; we reply that there are two kinds of 
leprosy, one perceptible and the other im- 
perceptible, even to the person suffering from 
it. Besides, it is the country talk, that where 
the Cagot treads the grass withers, proving 
the unnatural heat of his body. Many credible 
and trustworthy witnesses will also tell you 
that, if a holds a freshly-gathered apple 
in his hand, it will shrivel and wither up in an 
hour’s time as much as if it had been kept for 
a whole winter in a dry room. They are 
born with tails; although the parents are cun- 
ning enough to pinch them off immediately. 
Do you doubt this? If it is not true, why do 
the children of the pure race delight in sewing 
on sheep’s tails to the dress of any Cagot who 
is so absorbed in his work as not to perceive 
them? and their bodily smell is so horrible 
and detestable that it shows that they must be 
heretics of some vile and pernicions descrip- 
tion, for do we not read of the incense of good 
workers, and the fragrance of holiness ?” 
Such were literally the arguments by which 
the Cagots were thrown back into a worse 
position than ever, as far as their 
rights as citizens. insisted that 
me should Seg all .t ee 
ivile; ish priests said nothing, 
t tacitly porde wee ‘allow the ts to 
mingle with the rest of the faithful, either 
dead or alive. The accursed race obtained 
laws in their favor from the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth; but there was no one to carry 
these laws into effect. Asa sort of revenge 
for their want of submission ns for their “4 
pertinence in daring to complain, their too 
were all taken — from on by the local 
authorities: an old man and all his family 
died of starvation, being no longer allowed to 


They could not emigrate. Even to remove 
their poor mud habitations from one spot to 
another, excited anger and suspicion. To be 
sure, in sixteen hundred and ninety-five, the 
Spanish government ordered the alcaldes to 
search out all the Cagots, and to expel them 
before two months had expired, under pain of 
having fifty ducats to pay for every Cagot re- 
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maining in Spain at the expiration of that 
time. The inhabitants of the villages rose up 
and flogged out any miserable Cagots who 
might in their neighborhood; but the 
French were on their guard against this en- 
forced irruption, and refused to permit them 
to enter France. Numbers were hunted up 
into the inhospitable Pyrenees, and there 
died of starvation, or became a prey to wild 
beasts. They were obliged to wear both 
| and shoes when they were thus put to 
ight, otherwise the stones and he they 
trod upon, and the balustrades of the bri 
that they crossed, would, according to pop 
belief, have become poisonous. 

And all this time there was nothing remark- 
able or disgusting in the outward appearance 
of this unfortunate people. There was noth- 
ing about them to countenance the idea of 
their being lepers—the most natural mode of 
accounting for the abhorrence in which they 
were held. They were repeatedly examined 
| or ope ramen — one pg Soe 

singular and ude, appear to have 
coe eal in a spirit of humanity. For 
instance, the of the King of Navarre, 
in sixteen hundred, bled twenty-two —— 
in order to examine and analyze their b 
They were young and healthy —_ of both 
sexes, and the doctors seem to have expected 
that they should have been able to extract 
some new kind of salt from their blood which 
should account for the wonderful heat of their 
bodies. But their blood was just like that of 
other people. Some of these medical men 
have left us an account of the general appear- 
ance of this unfortunate race, at a time when 
they were more numerous and less intermixed 
than they are now. The families existing in 
the south and west of France, who are reputed 
to be of Cagot descent at this day, are, like 
their ancestors, tall, largely made, and power- 
ful in frame; fair and ruddy in complexion, 
with gray-blue eyes, in which some observers 
see a pensive heaviness of look. Their lips 
are thick, but well-formed. Some of the re- 
ports name their sad expression of countenance 
with surprise and icion—* They are not 
gay, like other folk.” The wonder would be 
if they were. Dr. Guyon, the medical man 
of the last baer who has left the clearest 
report on the health of the Cagots, speaks of 
the vigorous old age they attain to. In one 
family alone, he found a man of seventy-four 
years of age; a woman as old, gathering cher- 
ries; and another woman, eighty-three, 
was lying on the grass, having her hair combed 
by her great-grandchildren. Dr. Guyon and 
other ae examined into the subject of 
the horribly infectious smell which the Cagots 
were said to leave behind them, and upon 


everything they touched ; but they could per- 
wnt ating unusual on this head. They 





also examined their ears, which, according to 
common belief (a belief existing to this day), 
were differently shaped to those of other a 
ple; being round and gristly, without the lobe 
of flesh into which ear-ring is inserted. 
They decided that most of the ts whom 
they examined had the ears of this round 
shape ; but they gravely added, that they saw 
no reason why this should exclude them from 
the -will of men, and from the power ot 
holding office in church and state. They re- 
corded the fact, that the children of the towns 
ran baaing after any who had been 
compelled to come into streets to make 
pure in allusion to this peculiarity of the 
shape of the ear, which bore some resemblance 
to the ears of the sheep as they are cut by 
the oe on in this district. Dr. Guyon 
names the case of a beautiful Cagot girl, who 
sang most sweetly, and prayed to be allowed 
to sing canticles in the aay cacy The or 
ganist, more musician than bigot, allowed her 
to come; but the indignant co tion, 
finding out whence proceeded that clear, fresh 
voice, rushed up to the organ-loft, and chased 
the girl out, bidding her “ remember her ears,” 
and not commit the sacrilege of singing praises 
to God along with the pure race. 

But this medical report of Dr. Guyon’s— 
bringing facts and nts to confirm his 
opinion, that there was no physical reason 
why the Cagots should not be received on 
terms of social equality by the rest of the 
world—did no more for his clients than the 
legal degrees promulgated two centuries be- 
fore had done. The French held with Hudi- 
bras, that :-— 


He that’s convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


And, indeed, the being convinced by Dr. 
Guyon that they ought to receive Cagots as 
follow-creatures, only made them more rabid 
in declaring that they would not. One or 
two little occurrences which are recorded 
prove that the bitterness of the repugnance 
to the Cagots was in full force in the time 
just preceding the first French revolution. 
ere was a M. d’Abedos, the curate of 
Lourbes, and brother to the seigneur of the 
neighboring castle, who was living in seven- 
teen hundred and eighty; he was well-edu- 
cated for the time, a travelled man, and sen- 
sible and moderate in all respects but that of 
his abhorrence of the Cagots ; he would insult 
them from the very altar, calling out to them, 
as they stood afar off, “ Oh! ye Cagots, damn- 
ed for evermore!” One day, a half-blind 
Cagot stumbled and touched the censer borne 
this Abbé de Lourbes. He was im- 
mediately turned out of the church, and for- 
bidden ever to re-enterit. One does not 
know how to account for the fact, that the 
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very brother of this bigoted abbé, the seigneur 
of the village, went and married a Cagot girl ; 
but so it was, and the abbé brought a legal 
— against him, and had his estates taken 
rom him, solely on account of his marriage, 
which reduced him to the condition of a Cagot, 
against whom the old laws were still in force. 
The decendants of this Seigneur de Lourbes 
are simple peasants at this very day, working 
on the which belonged to their grandfa- 
thers. 


This prejadice against mixed marriages re- 


mained prevalent until very lately. ‘The tradi- 
tion of the © decent lingered amongst the 
people, long after the laws against the accursed 


race were abolished. A Breton girl, within 
the last few years, having two lovers each of re- 


puted’ C descent, employed a to ox- 
amine their pedigrees, and see which of the two 
had least tin him ; and tothat one she gave 
her liand. In Brittany the prejudice seems to 


have been more virulent than anywhere else. 
M. Emile Souvestre records proofs of the 
hatred borne to them in Brittany so late as 
— hundred and thirty-five. Just lately 
a er at Hennebon, having married a girl 
of Cagot descent, lost all his custom. e 
= er and — of a Cagot child 
Cagots themselves by the Breton laws, 
unless, indeed, the poor little baby died be- 
fore attaining a certain number of days. 
They had to eat the butchers’ meat condemn- 
ed as unhealthy; but, for some unknown 
reason, they were considered to have a right 
toe cut loaf turned upside down, with 
its ent side towards the door, and might enter 
any house in which they saw a loaf in this posi- 
tion, and carry itaway with them. About 
thirty years ago, there was the skeleton of a 
hand hanging up as an offering in a Breton 
Church near imperle, and the tradition 
was, that it was the hand of a rich Cagot who 
had dared to take holy water out of the usual 
bénitier, some time at the beginning of the 
reign of Louis the Sixteenth, which an old 
jer witnessing, he laid in wait and the 
next time the offender approached the béni- 
tier, he cut off his hand, and hung it up drip- 
ping with blood, as an offering to the patron 
saint of the _ h. The Cagots in Brit- 
tany petitioned against their jous name, 
of to be disti ished by the appel- 
lation of Malandrins. To English ears one 
name is much the same as the other, as neither 
conveys any meaning ; but, to this day, the 
Sa oe 4. o- do not like to have 
this applied to them, preferring the term 
Mulandrin Eeeterieg 
The French tried to destroy all the 
records of their pariah descent, in the commo- 
tions of seventeen hundred and eighty-nine ; 
but if writings have disappeared, the tradition 
yet remains, and points out such and such a 
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family as t, or Malandrin, or Oiselier, 
aceording to the old terms of a abhorrence. 
There are various ways in which learned 
men have attempted to account for the uni- 
versal repugnance in which this well-made, 
powerful race are held. Some say that the: 
antipathy to them took its rise in the days: 
when leprosy was a dreadfully prevalent dis- 
ease; and that the € ‘are more liable: 
than other men to a kind of skin disease, not! 
precisely leprosy, but resembling it in some 
of its symptoms; such as dead whiteness of 
complexion, and swellings of the face and ex- 
tremities: There was also some resemblance 
to the ancient Jewish custom in respect to 
lepers, in the habit of the le ; who, on 
meeting a called out, “ Cagote ? Ca- 
?” to which they were bound to reply, 
“ Perlute! perlute!” Leprosy is not properly 
an infectious complaint, in spite of the horror 
in which the furniture, and the cloth 
woven by them, is held in some places; the 
disorder is hereditary, and hence (say this 
body of wise men, who have troubled them- 
selves to account for the origin of Cagoterie) 
the reasonableness and the justice of pre- 
venting any mixed marri by which this 
terrible tendency to leprous complaints might 
be spread far and wide. Another authority 
says, that though the Cagots are fine-looking 
men, hard-working, and good mechanics, yet 
that they bear in their faces, and show in 
their actions reasons for the detestation in 
which they are held; their glance, if you 
meet it, is the jettatura, or evil eye, and the 
are spiteful, and cruel, and deceitful above all 
other men. All these qualities they derive 
from: their ancestor Gehazi; the servant of 
Elisha, together with their tendency to lep- 


r . 

"deat, it is said that they are descended 
from the Arian Goths, who were permitted 
to live in certain places in Guienne and  Lan- 
guedoc, after their defeat by King Clovis, on 
condition that they abjured their heresy, and 
kept themselves separate from all other men 
for ever. The principal reason alleged in 
support of this supposition of their Gothic 
descent, is the specious one of derivation— 
Chiens Gots, Cans Gots, Cagots, equivalent 
to Dogs of Goths. 

Again, they were thonght to be Saracens, 
coming from Syria. In confirmation of this 
idea, was the belief that all Cagots were pos 
sessed by a horrible smell. The Lombards, 


letter to Charle dissuading him from 
marrying Bertha, hter of Didier, King 
of Li y: bards _ 


Eastern d 
‘were noisome, and therefore must be 
whee domat What could be clearer? 
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1n addition, there was the proof to be derived 
from the name Cagot, which those holding the 
inion of their Saracen descent held to be 
Chiens, or Chasseurs des Gots, because the 
Saracens chased the Goths out of Spain. 
Moreover, the Saracens were originally Mo- 
hammedans, and as such obliged to bathe seven 
times a-day : whence the badge of the duck’s 
foot. A duck was a water bird : Mohammedans 
bathed in the water. Proof upon proof! 

In Brittany the common idea was, they 
were of Jewish descent. Their unpleasant 
smell was again pressed into the service. 
The Jews it was well known had this phy- 
sical infirmity, which might be cured either 
by bathing in a certain four.tain in Egypt— 
which was a long way from Brittany—or by 
anointing themselves with the blood of a 
Christian child. “Blood gushed out of the 
body of every Cagot on Friday. No 
wonder, if they were of Jewish descent. It 
was the only way of accounting for so por- 
tentous a fact. Again; the Cagots were capi- 
tal carpenters, which gave the Bretons every 
reason to believe that their ancestors were 
the very Jews who made the cross. When 
first. the tide of emigration set from Brittany 
to America, the oppressed Cagots crowded to 
the ports, seeking to go to some new country, 
where their race might be unknown. Here 
was another proof of their descent from Abra- 
ham and his nomadic people ; and, the forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness and the 
Wandering Jew himself, were pressed into 
the service to prove that the Cagots derived 
their restlessness and love of change from their 
ancestors, the f yn nat eo ‘aot wind 
arts-magic, and the ts so! of win 
to the ‘Breton pe Big mm bast ' 5 to 
love them—maidens who never 
cared for them, unless they 
viously enchanted—made 








trees give out strange an i 
and sold the ical herb _ bon-succés. 
It is true enough that, in early acts of 


the fourteenth century, the same laws apply 
to Jews as to Cagots, an@ the appellations 
seem used indiscriminately; but their fair 
complexions, their remarkable devotion to all 
the ceremonies of the Catholic Church, and 
many other circumstances, conspire to forbid 
our believing them to be of Hebrew descent. 
Another very plausible idea is, that the 
are the descendants of unfortunate individuals 
afflicted with goitres, which is, even to this 
day, not an uncommon disorder in the es 
and valleys ‘of EP ee Some’ have 
even derived the goitre from Got, or 
Goth; but their name, Crestiaa, is not unlike 
Cretin, and the same symptoms of idiotism 
were not unusual among the Cagots; although 
sometimes, if old tradition is to be credited, 
their malady of the brain took rather the form 


of violent delirium, which attacked them at 
new and full moons. Then the workmen laid 
down their tools, and rushed off from their 
labor to play mad pranks up and down the 
country; perpetual motion was required to 
alleviate the agony of fury that seized upon 
the Cagots at such times. In this desire for 
rapid movement, the attack resembled the 
Neapolitan tarantella ; while in the mad deeds 
they performed during such attacks, they were 
not unlike the northern Berserker. In Bearn 
especially, those suffering from this madness 
were dreaded by the pure race ; the Bearnais, 
ing to cut their wooden clogs in the ¢ 
forests that lay around the base of the Eyre 
nees, feared above all things to go too: near 
the periods when the Cagoutelle seized on the 
oppressed and accursed people ; from whom it: 
was then the oppressors’ turn to fly. A man 
was living within the memory of man, who 
had married a Cagot wife; he used to beat 
her right soundly when he saw the first symp- 
toms of the Cagoutelle, and, having a iw 
her to a wholesome state of exhaustion and’ 
insensibility, he locked her up until the moon 
had altered her shape in the heavens. If he 
had not taken such decided steps, say the old- 
est inhabitants, there is no knowing what 
might have happened. 
rom the thirteenth to the end of the 
nineteenth century, there are facts enough to 
prove the universal abhorrence in which this 
unfortunate race was held; whether called 
Cagots, or Gahets in Pyrenean districts, Ca» 
— in Brittany, or Vaqueros in Asturias. 
great French revolution brought some 
good out of its fermentation of the le: 
the more intelligent among them tried to: 
overeome the Prajetios against the Cagots. 

In seventeen hundred and eighteen, there 
was a famous cause tried at Biarritz relating 
to Cagot rights and privileges. There was.a, 
ave y 7” 1 me ~~ by name, of' 
the race tz, Quagotz, Bisigotz, Astra- 

, or Gahetz, as his le aa Geecribed! 
in the legal document. He married an heiress: 
a Gotte (or Cogot) of Biarritz ; and the-new- 
ly-married well-to-do couple saw no reason: 
why they should near the door in the church, 
nor Why he should not hold some civil office. 
in the commune, of which he was the principal 
inhabitant. Accordingly, he petitioned’ the 
law that he and his wife might be allowed to 
sit in the gallery of the church, and that he 
might be relieved from his civil disabilities 
This w white miller, Etienne Arnauld, 
me ights with some vigor against 

ilie of Labourd, the dignitary of the neigh- 
borhood. Whereupon the inhabitants of Biar- 
ritz met in,the open air on the eighth of May, 
to the number of one hundred and fifty; ap- 





proved of the conduct of the Bailie in reject. 
ing Arnauld, made a subscription, aud. gave. 
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all power to their lawyers to defend the cause 
of the pure race against Etienne Arnauld— 
“that stranger,” who, having married a girl 
of Cagot blood, pught also to be expelled from 
the holy places. This lawsuit was carried 
through all the local courts, and ended by an 
appeal to the highest court in Paris; where a 
decision was given against Basque supersti- 
tions; and Etienne Arnauld was thenceforward 
entitled to enter the gallery of the church. 

Of course the inhabitants of Biarritz were 
all the more ferocious for having been con- 
ar and, four years later, a nter, 

iguel Legaret, suspected of Cagot descent, 
having placed himself in church among other 
people, was dragged out by the abbé and two 
of the jurats of the parish. Legaret defended 
himself with a sharp knife at the time, and 
went to law afterwards ; the end of which was 
that the abbé and his two accomplices were 
condemned to a public confession of peni- 
tence to be uttered while on their knees at 
the church door, just after high mass. They 
appealed to the parliament of Bourdeaux 
against this decision, but met with no better 
success than the opponents of the miller Ar- 
nauld. Legaret was confirmed in his right 
of ae where he would in the parish 
church. at a living Cagot had equal rights 
with other men in the town of Biarritz seem- 
ed now ceded to them; but a dead Cagot was 
a different thing. The inhabitants of pure 
blood struggled long and hard to be interred 
apart from the abhorred race. The Cagots 
were equally persistent in claiming to have a 
common burying-ground. Again the texts of 
the old Testament were referred to, and the 
pare blood quoted triumphantly the prece- 

ent of Uzziah the leper Byes 
ter of the second book of Chronicles), w 
was buried in the field of the Se res of 


the Kings, not in the sepulchres themselves. | If 


The Cagots pleaded that they were healthy 
and able-bodied ; with no taint of leprosy near 
them. a were met by the stron 
ment so difficult to be refuted, which I have 
quoted before. Leprosy was of two kinds, 
perceptible and imperceptible. If the Cagots 
were suffering from the latter kind, who could 
} dy wr they were free from it or not? 


decision must be left to the judgment of 
others. 





AN ACCURSED RACE 


One sturdy Cagot family alone, Belone by 
name, kept up a lawsuit, claiming the privi- 


lege of common sepulture, for forty-two years ; 
x Aah the curé of Biarritz had to pay one 


hundred livres for every Cagot not interred 
in the right place. The inhabitants indemni- 
fied the curate for all these fines. 

M. de Romagne, Bishop of Tarbes, who died 
in seventeen hundred and sixty-eight, was the 
first to allow a Cagot to fill any office in the 
Church. To be sure, some were so spiritless 
as to reject office when it was offered to them, 
because, by so claiming their equality, they 
had to pay the same taxes as other men, in- 
stead of the Rancale or poll-tax levied on the 
Cagots ; the collector of which had also a right 
to claim a piece of bread of a certain size for 
his dog at every Cagot dwelling. 

Even in the present cenfury it has been 
necessary in some churches, for the archdea- 
con of the district, followed by all his clergy, 
to pass out of the small door previously ap- 
propriated to the Cagots in order to mitigate 
the superstition which, even so lately, made 
the people refuse to mingle with them in the 
house of God. A Cagot once played the con- 
gregation at Larroque tricks suggested by 
what 1 have just named. He slyly locked the 
great parish-door of the church while the 
greater part of the inhabitants were assisting 
at mass inside ; put gravel in the lock itself, so 
as to prevent the use of any duplicate key,— 
and had the pleasure of seeing the proud 
pure-blooded people file out with bended head, 
through the low door used by the ab- 
horre ts. 

We are naturally shocked at discovering, 
from facts such as these, the causeless rancor 
i ich innocent and industrious people 
ntly persecuted. Gentle er, 
representing your feelings? 
e moral of the history of the 
be best convey 









in the 
aud, who 
lies buried in 
Avon. 


"2 @f 
What faults:you saw in me, 
Pray strive to shun ; 
And look at home: there’s 
Something to be done. 





Lapres AND Wives. A lad oh ronk came 
to be churched after the birth of 
when the obsequious clergyman, 
too common a term to apply to 
the petition : “ O Lord, save thi thy servant.” 
The clerk, resolving not to be outdone in polite- 
ness, immediately responded : “ who putteth her 
ladyship’s trust in thee.” — Notes and Queries. 






I was z years old in the year of 2A z. 
I will say so much as, that Ido not mean I was 6 
ears old in a. p. 36, nor7 in a.p.49. Idare say 
oFESsOR De Morgan, or some.of your mathe- 
matical correspondents, will be able to find my 
age. — Notes and Queries. 
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PART X.—BOOK Ill. 
CHAPTER VIII.—VISITORS. 


“Are we to have a party here to-day, Maria 
Anna?” asks Mrs. Burtonshaw. “I might have 
had a decent cap on, you know, if anybody had 
taken the trouble to mention it. What is it to 
be? 

“Not a party, my dear Elizabeth, only a few 
friends from town to ope the day—a country 
saanh aoe a stroll by the river,” says Mrs. Cum- 


“A few friends—there’s no end of people at 
the gate,” cried Sylvo, stretching himself out be- 
fore the mirror. Appearances there are not un- 
satisfactory, it is to be presumed, for Sylvo sets 
himself up as a pillar at one side of the open 
bow-window, and waits with great composure for 
the inroad of guests. 

The flowing of the tide immediately becomes 
audible by a great many voices and footsteps in 
the hall. This hall is square like the house, well- 
sized and airy, and decorated with some 
“images,” as Mrs. Burtonshaw calls them, and 
a series of casts of the friezes of the Parthenon. 
The indefinite sounds m into a universal 
langh, and then the door is opened, and Mr. Cum- 
berland enters at the head of a numerous party— 
a party much too numerous to be announced one 
by one. It is “Steele’s last” which brings in 

. Cumberland’s company with such a breath 
of laughter. “Some one remarked how cool 
the hall was,” said a stout gentleman, with a 
chuckle. “No wonder,” says he, “look at all 
the friezes ;” whereupon Sylvo’s teeth ap 
once more under the clump of brushwood, and a 
great “ ha, ha,” from the bow-window swells the 
universal mirth. 

jn Who is Mr. Steele?” asked Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. 

“A poor rascal of ‘a painter—any work to do, 
ma'am ?” says somebody, putting his hand to 
his forehead, and pulling a lock of long hair in 
mock obeisance. “ Got a wife and y—do it 
as cheap as another. Miss Cumberland here 
will speak to my character—servant, ma'am.” 

“Poor old Steele, he is pears v poverty in 
his old days,” said sey: else behind. With 
unmingled consternation Mr. Burtonshaw look- 
ed on and listened. If the poor gentleman was 

oming to poverty, was that a s to be men- 
tioned in polite society to hurt his feelings ?— 
and old! The “poor gentleman” in question 
was of a slim and pliant figure, closely buttoned 
up, with long hair untouched by gray, and a face 
of beardless youthfulness. “It will give me 
great pleasure, sir, I am sure, to be able to help 
you in any way,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, with a 
courtesy 0! a puzzled, yet com- 
sz ; lew ~ . Burtonshaw gave the cut di- 
rect to the ing personage proclaimed 
the poverty of Mr. Steele, and whom Mr. Cum- 


was now presenting to her. “I have no/| that 


with men who trifle with other people’s 

i my love,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, retir- 
ing to give her countenance to Zaidee—“ of 
course, = ab dhe degeg bred oph, ned 
man does not wish any one to know his poverty. 
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I wonder, for my part, how people can have such 
bad hearts!” 


But a great many other persons fill the room 
to distract the yo Bra of Mrs. Burtonshaw. 


There are ladies in brocade, and 
in simple muslin; } em iganed little Tes of 


sung Sa with clamps of mous 
Sylvo, who have nothing particular to say; and 
elderly gentlemen, who are rampant, each on his 
a ae hobby, riding hard by the side of 
. Cumberland, who, in his delightful candor, 
is ready to trot with all. A cluster of the most 
distinguished members of the company have 
gathered round Mrs. Cumberland, and Hay i 
surrounded by a gay crowd, on the extreme 
der of which ph Zaidee with Aunt Burton- 
shaw by her side ; everybody is asking who eve- 
rybody is, or answering the same. The mirror 
sparkles with the figures that move upon it—the 
gay colors and universal animation. Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw in her turn becomes interested, and plies 
Zaidee with questions. Who is this gentleman, 
for instance, who is a little bald and pries about 


with an eye-glass? Perhaps he hears the 
eS Seer vances to Miss - 
beth Cumberland, to m he has been present- 


ed, and makes his bow. 
“Have you seen Mrs. Montague Crawson ?” 
asks this personage, peering ly through his 


pear | eye-glass. “ Have you not been introduced to my 


wife, Miss Elizabeth? That is Mrs. Mon 
Crawson yonder, that lady in the green shawl.” 
“ Then he has only his wife, I suppose, and no- 


|thing more, my dear?” says the puzaled Mrs. 


Burtonshaw, Mr. Crawson has taken him- 
self away. “Oh yes, he has his ” gays 
an adjacent young lady, “just as young 
gentlemen who support the window have a mous- 
tache, each of them.” The speaker laughs inno- 
cently, unwitting that this is Sylvo’s mother who 
refuses to smile upon her. Mrs. Burtonshaw 


draws herself apart in kindling wrath. 

“Tell us how you did about that picture — 

that great old master. Is it a Steele or a Zurba- 

ran?” asks somebody in the crowd, addressing 

the former hero of Mrs. Burtonshaw’s sympathy. 
wo! 


“ Yes, it’s quite true, I in the ” ac- 
knowledges Mr. Steele. “ Bo} you think I haven’t 


ne over the Channel. Don’t mention it, 
but I have as good a chance as another; all the 
shi 8 in the world don’t get safe to their journey’s 
end. 

Zaidee, who was looking on with a smile, felt 
her hand vehemently 
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this poor Mrs. Steele, Elizabeth, my love?” asked 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, with sad solemnity. 

“ She is a very pretty lady, Aunt,” said Zaidee, 
laughing a little at the very matter-of-fact under- 
standing of good Aunt Burtonshaw. 

“ Wal, it is very sad for her, poor thing,” said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, “ but I am glad enough that he 
is ‘married, for Mary’s sake, and all these young 
people. You are a deal too frank, you. 
foune ladies. Come here and sit by me, Eliza- 

! I. cannot let you go near that dreadful 
man. 


Bat. they continue to hear this dreadful man, 
notwithstanding; and he is telling some bon mots 
and puns of his own, with the simplest glee in the 
world.. “‘ What are yon doing copying this?’ 
says Hilton to me one day. It was a sketch of a 


buil’s: head |in the British Institution. What is| th 


the British Institution now, you know,” said Mr. 
Steele. “‘ Why, there’s no interest in it. ‘ No,’ 
says I, ‘no interest—it’s all capital!’” To 
Mrs. Bartonshaw’s infinite disgust, everybody 
laughed, and everybody continued to stand round 
Mr. Steele, expecting something else to laugh at. 
He had just begun to another of his reports, when 
@ little lady standing. by touched him on the 
arm. “I see you: have quite forgotten me,” said 
the little lady, who was pl and pretty. “I 
met you once at Hollylee, Mr. Steele — Mrs. 


Mr, Steele receded a step, and made one of his 
bows of mock humility. “I know it was one of 
the angels,” said the wit with a characteristic 
hesitation, “ but I had forgot the name ” 

Inthe severity of exasperated virtue, Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw rose. “ Mary, you ought not to listen to 
ench a person,” Mrs. Burtonshaw audibly. 
“T cannot tell what Maria Anna means by it — 
it is dreadful; and there is a Mrs. Steele too!” 

“ There has been a Mrs. Steele, I am happy to 
oy any time these thirty years,” said the object 

Mrs. Burtonshaw’s wrath, with a perfectly in- 
nocent smile, 

Mrs.. Burtonshaw turned round upon him 
once more with open-eyed astonishment. “Do 
you, mean that he’s a wandering Jew?” cried 
pees Mrs. Burtonshaw, who was put to her wit’s 
“Yow are quite right; no one knows how old 
he is.” “I hear he has got great-grandchildren,” 
cried one and another, eager to promote the good’ 
lady's delusion. “The more shame for him!’ 

id Mrs. Burtonshaw: solemnly, “to speak in 
that way of a very pretty lady, and to make 
compliments to other people. I shall never 
give such things my sanction, you. may be sure.” 

Amid much suppressed and restrained laugh- 
ter Mrs. Burtonshaw turned away ; but the charm 
of the joke remained in the fact that this privi- 
leged talker who happened to be a man of the 
most. tender conscience, was struck with com- 
preston forthwith, This gay spirit, with its 

and of invention and. retort, its wit and mirth 
and daring sallies, was a spirit imbued with the 
mort hep aan and trembling eT scke Steele” 
was just as @ synonyme for a joke as for a 
picture in the understanding of those who knew 
the artist best. He had relinquished a hundred 
other “carnal inclinations,” very innocent to 
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other men, with the purest self-denial, but he 
could not get his wit weeded out from his life as 
he could his play-going. With the most unpre- 
tended simplicity he bewailed this sad necessity 
to “talk nonsense,” which he could not over- 
come; and Mrs. Burtonshaw's indignation awoke 
the slumbering self-reproof. He who called him- 
self a religious man compromised his char 
acter !—perhaps he had crossed the borders of 
innocent jesting—perhaps jesting was never at 
all an innocent amusement. Mr. Steele did not 
recover himself till his audience were wearied of 
waiting, and it was only when the power of his 
self-condemnation was expended that the fresh 
heart which kept him youthful came back with a 
rebound; he passed out into the sunshine— 
among the gay young voices, the sounds and 
e fragrances of summer—and was himself 
again. ; 

There was no end of people, as Sylvo said, 
and there was no end to the tastes and inclina- 
tions which animated them. Mr. Cumberland’s 
beautiful lawn was dotted with gay groups, ana 
the white blossoms of the acacia fell upon other 
heads than the musing head of Zaidee. Then 
came an afterhoon dinner—“a country repast,” 
as Mrs. Cumberland called it—and then a great 
deal of talk and music, of flirtation and criticism, 
indoors and out of doors. But there was no Mr. 
Vivian to make the day a charmed day for Mary 
Cumberland, or a day of terror to Aunt Burton- 
shaw. The invasion of guests proved a sedative 
to the fears of the old lady, and kept the young 
er one out of the enchanted world of her own 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE EVILS OF KNOWING AN 
AUTHOR. 


“ What are you reading, Mary? I want you 
to come and take a drive with me, my love,” said 
Aunt Burtonshaw. “You ought to have a rest 


to-day, after entertaining all these people. Come, 
my darling, and drive with me. t are you 
reading ?” 

“ It is a novel, Aunt Burtonshaw,” said Mary 


with humility, 

“Tt is that beautiful book of Mr. Vivian’s. I 
am delighted to see how ag taste improves,” 
said Mrs. Cumberland from her sofa; “one al- 
ways feels more interest in a book when one 
knows the author. I shall ask him to put his aw 
tograph upon our copy when he comes here.” 

Nang Fg, are you reading, Elizabeth ¢” 
asked Mrs. Burtonshaw. 

“It is Mr. Vivian’s poems, aunt,” said Zai- 


dee. 

“ mn my-word, I should be glad to know 
who Mr. Vivian is, or what he means,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw ; “ you used to be. glad of rational 
oceupations—you used to do your needlework, 
and take drives and walks, and like a little con 
versation: now you have books all day long 
—books morning and evening; and it is always 
Mr. Vivian. o is Mr. Vivian then? will no- 
body tell me ? Is_e only an author? Now, I 
don’t want to hear that he is a delightful young 
man, Maria Anna. I don’t think such ings 
are fit to be said before these children. Who 
Mr. Vivian? that is what I want to know.” 





J 
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“Tt is not because of Mr. Vivian I am read- 
ing,” said Mary, faltering at this unusual fib ; “ if 
a only would look here, Aunt Burtonshaw, there 
some one so like Elizabeth here.” 
Involuntarily Zaidee started ; she felt as much 
as gy to answer Aunt Burtonshaw’s question, 
and tell her who Percy was, but how should she 
know? So Zaidee was silent, putting constraint 
upon herself. Aunt Burtonshaw was not satisfied. 
“Tf you will please me, Mary, you will come 
and let me have my drive, and -I will look at 
our book to-morrow,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
t was a great effort of self-sacrifice on oy 
art. She rose reluctantly, and with much de- 
fiberation put her book aside. She could not tell 
Syivo’s mother never to speak to her of Sylvo 
again, and Mary remembered with a blush her 
almost determination to put yo — before 
he arrived at Twickenham. Things had chang- 
ed wonderfully since that time—there was an 
immense gulf between her feelings now and her 
feelings then. Sylvo had not changed the least 
in her estimation ; he was the same good fellow 
he always was: but Mary would rather have 
dropped quietly into the river under the willows 
than made up her mind to marry Sylvo now. 
When Mary left the room with Aunt Burton- 
shaw, Zaidee continued to read the Poems of 
rey Vivian; these were mostly fragments— 
snatches of wild song—sketches of great things 
incomplete, versatile and brilliant and changea- 
ble. She thought no one else could understand 
as she did the chance allusions to the family his- 
tory which ran through Percy’s verses; no one 
could recognize like her that, wild tamultuous at- 
mosphere, the rush of wind and mass of cloud, 
which filled the firmament of Percy’s song. This 
was not like Margaret’s landscape; it was na- 
ture, every word of it, alive with air and motion ; 
no rigid portrait, but an animated reflection of 
the scenes familiar to him. While Zaidee read, 
her heart went back out of this mild and gentle 
landscape, with its noble river and its verdant 
woods. She saw those oaks Agonistes, every one 
of them, with the red leaves stiffening on their 
branches, and the young foliage thrusting slowly 
through the last year's garments, which were so 
slow to fall. Instead of the drooping blossoms 
of that beautiful acacia, Zaidee saw yonder 
fierce little hill of Briarford, with all its golden 
and purple glories, its gorse and heather, and 
that old warm family home lifting its face to the 
winds, wistfully gazing on the flat country into 
the cloudy horizon and the far-off.sea. Her 
mind was far away, wandering over those well- 
remembered places, which memory invested with 
an imaginative charm. She had no recollection 
of this wealthy home at Twickenham, Mrs. Cum- 
berland upon her sofa, or Sylvo out of doors with 
his cigar, or the great mirror which gathered eve- 
thing together within its pictured breadth. 
he mirror caught, her own beauty unawares, 
and held it up to every one who entered, though 
Zaidee’s face was turned away from the door; 
but Zaidee thought of nothing but of what she 
found within those pages, the atmosphere and 


Zaidee looked up with @ momentary pang. 





She felt as if called back from the Grange sud- 
denly, and called back from her recollections. 
went Cumberland was beckoning to her with her 


“ Come here, Elizabeth, my love; I have some- 
thing to say to you. Sit down,” said the lad 
of the house, pointing to a stool beside her. - 
dee obeyed quietly, as it was her custom to obey. 
Mrs. Cumberland cleared her throat, and seemed 
to have a momentary difficulty in making a be- 
ginning. 

“My dear child, Mr. Vivian will be coming 
here one of these days, I trust,” said Mrs. Cum- 
berland, still with a little hesitation. 

“ Yes,” said Zaidee. Zaidee grasped the edge 
of her seat with her hands in dismayed apprehen- 
sion. Could her secret be known ? 

“ Of course yow are sure to be much struck 
with him,” said Mrs. Cumberland. “ Already 

a are“prepossessed in his favor; and I can safe- 

y say he is a most delightful young man. Now, 

my dear love, tell me candidly,;is your heart 

_— free, Elizabeth? Be frank with me,my 
ear. 


The d t crimson flushed on Zaidee’s face; 
she raised her head with an involuntary dignity. 
“ Perfectly free,” said Zaidee somewhat empha- 
tically, though in a hurried under-tone. She felt 
a little ashamed of questioning like this. 

“JT have thought of you a great deal, Eliza- 
beth,” a ase pm sem wh You are ‘not 
quite like other girls, my dear. en you A 
it will be proper that tones bridegroom should 
know your real name, and all your circum- 
stances; and perhaps finding that you were not 
really our daughter—tho' I am sure I love 
you like one, my dear child—you must not be 
offended—might. make a difference with some 

ung men. But there is one way in which you 

ave more advantages than Mary; and I feel 
certain that Mr. Vivian, for example, who is a 
poet and an enthusiast, will be sure to admire 
you very much. I should not like you to make 
a common match, Elizabeth, I have always set 
my heart on something quite out of the usnal 
way for you. Now, you would please me very 
much, my dear child, by encouraging Mr. Vivian 
a little, if he seems disposed to pay his addresses 
to you; and do not be too shy, but let him see 
you, and form a proper opinion of you when he 
comes here. My love, you need not blush and 
frown, and look so onan what I am sayi 
to you is quite proper, and not compromising 
con any way. Will you attend to what I say, 
Elizabeth, my dear ?” 

“Oh, no, no; do not bid me. Ido not want 
ever to go-away ; let me stay always at home,” 
said Zaidee, turning her flushed and agitated 
face towards Mrs. Cumberland, but not ventur- 
ing to raise her eyes. “You have been 
good to meso many years; let me stay, if it 
only to be your servant, and take care of yon 
when Mary is married. I wish for nothing ¢lse 
—do not speak to me of anything else; let me 
stay at home.” 

Camberland patted softly with her thin 
Zaidee’s hand. 


~ i “Phat is all-very 
1; my love; that is what all young ladies say 
at first,” said Mrs. Cumberland with a smile. 
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“J will not say any more at present. You know 
my wishes; I leave the rest to time and your 
own heart, and—Mr. Vivian. Now, my dear 
child, go back to your book; I have said all I 
have to say.” 

When Zaidee rose, the first thing which caught 
her eye was the reflection in the mirror of Mary 
Cumberland standing within the half-opened 
door. As Zaidee raised her troubled face to the 
light, she caught through this medium the keen 
look of her friend fixed upon her. Mary’s li 
were closed tight; Mary’s face was very pale, 
and her hair fell down strangely lank and dis- 
ordered upon her cheek. It looked like an im- 

rsonation of startled suspicion and self-de- 
ence ; it did not look like pretty Mary Cumber- 
land returning with fresh roses on her cheeks 
from her drive with Aunt Burtonshaw. Zaidee’s 
beautiful face, full of dismay and agitation, but 
of no evil emotion, met with a gaze of astonish- 
ment the angry scrutiny of Mary. It struck her 
with a painful surprise; and she went quickly 
forw to ascertain, if it was ascertainable, 
what the import of this silent defiance might 
be; but Mary turned before her friend could 
reach her, and Zaidee only saw her figure dis- 
appearing up the stair when she came to the 
door. Pausing a moment to give Mary time to 
reach her retirement, Zaidee hastily sought her 
own room. She was uneasy and disturbed by 
Mary’s look; but Mrs. Cumberland had quite 
unintentionally thrown a new light upon Zai- 
dee’s life.. Her real name and all her circum- 
stances—Zaidee shuddered at the possibility of 
any one having a right and a necessity. to be in- 
formed of these. The sudden revelation sent 
her back with a shudder from all the dreams of 
youthful existence. That any one could think 
of Percy paying his addresses to her,—“ our 
Percy,” of w fame she was so proud—was a 
hallucination at which Zaidee only smiled. But 
with quite a different regard she looked at the 
great principle which Mrs. Cumberland had 
stated as a thing of course, and which her own 
— immediately approved. Who but Zai- 

ivian could understand why Zaidee Vivian 
fied from home and name and fortune? Who 
but herself could feel the weight of Grandfather 
Vivian's | ¢ the dreadful burden and guilti- 
ness of disinheriting Philip? Zaidee turned to 
go down stairs again, with a blank in her face 
and in her heart. She must guard herself now 
with a strange and jealous care. She must suf- 
fer no stranger to come into her voung affections. 
She must never put her secret in the power of 
another—nor betray her home and name. 


CHAPTER X.—THE GREAT AUTHOR. 


All that oe op ae oy a alone—it pone not 
occur to to inquire why Mary so na- 
a avoided her nena rather sitting by 
herself or leaving the room than sharing Zai- 
Sauoyie pectay dees dobcact look the iver for dha 

id not i r 
sullen p me fos it, —— egg a 
strangely changed, grew more n 
under this veil of resentfal silence. en 
addressed her mother, it was. with scarcely re- 
strained impatience, and Zaidee she did not ad- 
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dress at all, except in case of necessity. This 
added another shade to Zaidee’s heaviness. She 
felt that something was amiss, though, in per- 
fect innocence of all offence, she could not tell 
what the something was; the house was out of 
joint; there was a universal jarring of all its 
members. Mrs. Burtonshaw, too, was clouded 
and perturbed, by turns anxious and angry; and 
Mary had deserted all her usual amusements, 
and sat perpetually by her work-table giving her 
needle, while Zaideo all ary, 4 ‘anned the 
flame which Mrs. Cumberland had kindled, by a 
continual study of Mr. Vivian’s book. 

When things were in this condition—when, 
between her fears for Sylvo and her doubts of 
Mary, Aunt Burtonshaw led a very troubled ex- 
istence, and Zaidee and Mary, of them, fell 
into strange solitude—it was intimated one day 
with great solemnity that Mr. Vivian was com- 
ing to dinner. Mr. Cumberland had encounter- 
ed him in London, had taken advantage of the 
opportunity, and the great anthor was to dine 
with them to-day. Zaidee, who could not help 
looking up with great and sudden interest at 
this announcement, found Mrs. Cumberland look- 
ing at her with a smile of private communica- 
tion, while Mary’s face, full of clouds and storms, 
was also full of the keenest observation, though 
she had turned her head away. Zaidee colored 

infully, and cast down her eyes full of tears. 
She felt herself in an unnatural and false posi- 
tion between this mother and daughter. It was 
impossible to avoid being interested, impossible 
to resist a rising mess and anxiety. She 
could not anticipate Percy’s visit with the tran- 
quil expectation of a stranger; but Mrs. Cum- 
berland’s smile and audible whisper of the dress 
she should wear to-day gave her singular pain. 
Aunt Burtonshaw said “ humph,” and Sylvo 
yawned in anticipation over Mr. Vivian’s visit, 
while a gleam of excitement in consequence 
came into Mary’s pongo. but Zaidee withdrew 
very sadly from the family assemblage. She 
did not know how to subdue these jarring ele- 
ments into concord, or how to place herself in 
her natural position again. 

Zaidee was in the drawing-room early, in Aunt 
Burtonshaw’s corner by the embroidery-frame, 
wan nn, he escape the especial notice which she 
must have gained had she entered the room af- 
ter Mr. Vivian’s arrival. Mary, on the contrary, 
was late of —s her appearance. Mr. Vivian 
arrived with a dash of wheels, drawing up a high 
stepping horse before the gate, in a manner which 
cal orth the cordial piaudits of Sylvo, who 
hurried through the trees to report him “ none 
of your spooney fellows after all,” before the 
stranger made his formal entrance. Then the 
door opened with great solemnity, and Mr. Per- 

Vivian entered the room. Zaidee, bending 
over the embroidery, looked up with great eager- 
ness from under the shelter of her curved hand. 
He was but nineteen when she left the Grange; 
she thought he was no older still in his bright 
and versatile youth. The eyes that were full of 
a hundred laughing fancies ; the white brow all 
lined and puckered under its wiry hair; the cloud 
that rose.and descended his face like a 





veil, making the sunshine all the brighter by its 
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dubiousness ; the curved expressive lip which was 
never quite at rest—these were all unchanged ; 
and Percy could not well be more easy in his 
acquired eminence than he had been in his nat- 
ural boyish place at home ; yet something there 
was that told a man accustomed to the world— 
much that denoted one aware of his own bril- 
liant powers, and of the universal notice which 
followed him. Yes, it was Percy; but it was 
Percy the Poet—Percy the Author—Percy the 
man of fame; he had come to dwell among 
every-day people, and win reputation for him- 
self among them. It was not quite that boyish, 
triumphant Percy, looking forth upon the world 
which lay before him to be conquered, and 
spurning all its difficulties in his glorious youth- 
ful scorn. 

And then he addressed himself to the com- 
monplaces of introduction with such a laughing, 
saucy ——— of them in his eye, and solemn- 
ly-commented on the weather, and on Mr. Cum- 
berland’s beautiful place, with a sort of mock 
formality, which called a smile even to the lips 
of Aunt Burtonshaw. “Do you know, I think 
he could say something very clever, if it were 
not just for form’s sake, my dear,” said the good 
lady, whispering over the embroidery-frame. 
The stranger had half disarmed Mrs. Burton- 
shaw already ; and Sylvo, with Mr. Vivian's cab 
in his mind’s eye, and the splendid action of the 
high-stepping horse, was much disposed to make 
Mr. Vivian’s acquaintance, and had already inti- 
mated to the company from behind his moustache 
that “to-day was as good as Italy.” In pur- 
suance of the same laudable object, Mrs. Cum- 
berland sat placidly listening to Mr. Vivian’s 
commonplaces, ond, Zaidee was unintroduced. 
She watched the stranger with exceeding inter- 
est over Aunt Burtonshaw’s embroidery-frame. 

And now the door slowly opened, and Zaidee 
saw Mary, somewhat pale, and with question- 
ing eyes, pause a moment, and look round the 
room. Her cheek ually flushed with return- 
ing color, though it was evidently not Mr. Vi- 
vian she was looking for. It was Zaidee whom 


Mary sought, and Zaidee was safe in the corner, | day. 


rather more simply dressed than usual, and 
veiling her beauty in her remote position and 
earnest employment. Mary entered the room 
after that so noiselessly, and with such a burn- 
ing blush, that Zaidee saw she was ashamed of 
something. What was she ashamed of? The 
unwitting offender watched her friend passing 
with that sudden air of humility about her, across 
the were surface of the mirror—watched her 
slight and hurried salutation of the guest as she 
passed and sat down, out of sight of him, at her 
work-table. The secret shame of repentance 
was on Mary’s face; her better nature had as- 
serted itself; and when the elders of the party 
had moved forward in their solemn procession 
to the dinner-table, Mary put Sylvo: away, and 
laid her soft dimpled hand on Zaidee’s arm. 
There was nothing said between them, but they 
were friends again—and aor te heroically re- 
solved, if was, to stand aside, and suffer 
her beautiful adopted sister to win the day. 

This resolution gave a touch of pathos and 
tenderness to Mary’s own fair face. She saw 


Mr. Vivian start with a singular astonishment 
when he first observed her companion. She per- 
ceived his eyes turn to Zaidee again and again, 
not so much with admiration, as with wonder- 
ing curiosity and interest. Every time she per- 
ceived this look, she repeated her struggle with 
herself. She was so intent upon Zaidee that she 
did not perceive how the great author manceuv- 
red to be placed near herself, and how his wit 
was perpetually shooting chance arrows over. her 
to rouse her to answer him. Mary’s mind was 
too much absorbed by far for the sprightly re- 
torts with which she had met him at Hollylee. 
She scarcely spoke, except to Zaidee, all this 
lingering time of dinner, and felt so heavy and 
oppressed with the mirth round her that it was 
_ a relief to her excited feelings when the 
oor of the dining-room closed upon them, and 
made a temporary pause in the excitement of 
the night. 

“ Now, pray, Mr. Vivian, how do you do when 
you are going to write a book ¢” asked Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, with serious curiosity, when the gentle- - 
men came to the drawing-room. “ just 
sit down. with a clean sheet of paper before you, 
and a pen in your hand, without knowing what 
you are to say?” 

“T think he is a happy man who knows what ' 
he has had to say, after he is done saying it,” 
said the young author. “Now, fancy the misery, 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, of having nothing to say at all.” 

“ Yes, that is exactly what I was thinking of,” 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw : for instance, writing a let- 
ter, it is only polite to fill three sides. I never 
think a letter is a letter that is shorter than that 
Fem how if you have said everything in the - 

rst i 

“ You sympathize with bookmakers, I can see,” 
said Percy, laughing. “To say all in the first 
volume, yet have two more to write—and no- 
thing - you but that a sheet of ore 

, and no inspiration in the poor i 
Satenied only a reminiscence ot its 
primitive possessor— that is a state ings 
which we poor scribblers have to deplore every 
a ” 


“ You write with quills, then, Mr. Vivian?” 
said Aunt Burtonshaw. “I always call — 
om and your steel conte disagreeable things, 
ia Anna, and here Mr. Vivian is of my opin- . 
ion. Is it not very hard, now, to put such dis- 
tresses upon people as you do in your books? I 
should think one trouble at a time was very good 
measure for me; but one after another, how you 
do.pile them upon that poor dear, in the book 
that Mary made me read to-day.” 

“ T should think one trouble quite over-measure 
for you ; I should certainly vote you none at all 
of that disagreeable commodity, if I had any 
voice in the matter,” said Percy, smiling and bow- 
ing to Mrs. Burtonshaw, all unconscious that he 
himself was a fruitful source of disturbance to his 
kindly critic ; “ but life and Providence have 
another deliverance to make on the matter,” 
continued the young man, his eyes flashing from . 

y to grave : “ in our reflected world we must 

ispense as Heaven dispenses, and Heaven has 
ho terror of such words as inconsistency or ex- 





travagance. ‘.When sorrows come, they come, 
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not spies, but in battalions.’ There is that 
knave Shakspeare,” said Percy, brightening once 
more into his former tone, “ who wrote plays, 
has been accused of poaching ; — who gave 

i I wonder, to be the next truest 

les and prophets in his knowledge 


“You must excuse my sister-—Mrs, Burton- 
shaw has very homely ideas,” said Mrs. Cumber- 
land. “ Tell me, my dear Mr. Vivian, that sweet 
Lacy in your book—did you not quite love her 
yourself before you were done ?” 

Percy laughed, yet was so unsophisticated as 
to blush too all over the puckers of his forehead. 
“Is she such a sweet Lucy?” said Percy; “ the 
young lady did not strike me much; but since 
you recommend her, Mrs. Cumberland, I will 
consider her claims in.” 

“Mansfield puts all his book down out of his 

journals—isn’t that the truest way—eh 2” said 
ylvo from behind his moustache. 

“ Mr. Mansfield’s book is only adventure, Syl- 
vo,” said Mary, with a little indignation. 

“Well, adventure’s the thing, isn’t it?” said 
Sylvo, who, in the strength of Mr. Vivian’s 
smile, kept his place. 

“ Adventure is the thing,” said Percy solemnly ; 
“and by far the truest way is to put down one’s 
book out Fo journal ; there can be no doubt 
of that. . Mansfield lived his book before he 
wrote it; that is the trae charm of success.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Vivian, you give us a rare principle 

i Mes. Cumberland, with a 


to judge you by,” 

sgh of sympathy and admiration. “What a 
ife yours must have been; how full of love and 

emotion, of passion and sorrow, before you could 

have written as you have done !” 


‘Once more Perey Vivian blushed uneasily, 
and th this blush there. struggled a laugh 
of irrestrainable but somewhat ann self- 
ridicule. “ Pray, Mrs. Cumberland, do not make 
me the hero of these stupid books,” he said, with 
comical distress. “ My own life is the last thing 
I will write novels about, and I would, find it an 
extremely barren subject; no, we will do it in 
spasmodic poetry ; — that’s the medium for re- 
miorses and horrors, the true vehicle for au- 
tobiography, Mrs. Burtonshaw,” said Percy with 

ity, once more returning to his first ques- 


tioner. 

“You speak of remorses and horrors,” said 
that lady, looking apprehensively at this dan- 
= pabes of hers; “and : found a a 

y, 1 am sorry to say, upon that very table— 
is. it possible, Mr. Vodsn cn you be that T. 


P Jones ?” 


ito—there's your man now, who puts 
k out of his journal—a y in 
his own , a walking fate with inexorable 
shears; but I plead not guilty. I am a Percy, 
but I am not the genuine Hotspur-this is not me !” 
*There’s somebody ill in the kitchen, Maria 
Anna,” said Mr. Cumberland, entering hurriedly ; 
“some fool of a girl who has been trying ex- 
periments on my galvanic machine. I gave her 


down his 


| system for the 
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another shock to set her right, but she wants 
some of your ring, sister Burtonshaw. 
Know anything of galvanism, Mr. Vivian ‘—a 
beautiful influence, sir—a beautiful inflaence— 
though startling a little when you come upon it 
unawares. I’ve a great mind to a new 
vention of robberies in houses 
—connect the doors and windows with so many 
wires from a galvanic battery. Step this way a 
moment, and you shall see. Idefy the bravest 
housebreaker in Christendom to go beyond the 
electric string.” 

But almost while Mr. Cumberland speake, and 
while Mrs. Burtonshaw bustles away to minister 
to the hapless vietim of curiosity in the kitchen, 
Mr. Vivian has managed, in the course of con- 
versation, to glide outside the opened win- 
dow, and stands there in conversation with 
Mary Cumberland ; she, somewhat shy and timid, 
with eyes once more dazzled and a cheek of 
ying color, stands within, Mr. Vivian is 
looking in with his wayward brilliant glances 
into the deep alcove of this lighted room, and 
again his eyes fall upon the beautiful face of 
Zaidee reading by thetable. It is his book she 
is reading, but the you t has far too strong 
and youthful a spring of life within him to con- 
fine himself to his own books ; he heeds nothing 
what the volume is, but he wonders over her 
beautiful face. “Your beautiful sister Elizabeth 
is strangely like my beautiful sister Elizabeth,” 
he says to Mary — ; “I almost think I can 

o back ten years, and that it is our own sweet 

izzy I am looking at, before Bernard Morton 
came with his dark face to carry her away. We 
were all very proud of our Elizabeth, and ev 
time I look at your sister, every word and loo 
reminds me more and more of her—very 
strange !” 


CHAPTER XI.—MISUNDERSTANDING. 


“ Mr. Vivian says that he and I have each a 
beautiful sister, Elizabeth, and they are very 
like each other—he thinks it quite strange,” said 


was standing with her arm folded tightly 
round Zaidee’s waist, holding her before the mir- 
ror; the mirror gave a dim reflection of the great 
room half lighted, of a morsel of blue sky, and 
“ @ little lot of stars” looking through the win- 
dow ; of the chairs standing about in disorder 
where everybody had left them, and of only 
those two figures and no more within the room. 
Mary, with a good deal of resolution, and a color 
which varied rapidly from these sudden fiushes 
of crimson to the whitest paleness, held Zaidee 
closely with her arm. Zaidee, in much astonish- 
ment, with even a slight — of fear, resisted 
this p a little, and looked not into the mirror 
but into her friend’s face. She did not know 
what to make of ’s singular demeanor, nor 
why they two should be here alone together, 
when every one else had gone to rest. But at 
this speech Zaidee startled—she could not but be 
startled—she was like her cousin Elizabeth, her 
beautiful cousin ; she, poor little brown Zaidee, 
was like the pride of the Grange, the flower of all 
round! Unsuspicious of evil, Zai- 


the country 
dee did not know how Mary Cumberland watch- 
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ed her face, and misinterpreted the rising flush 
of ificu.ion and family pride—for she could 
pot restrain her secret and innocent pleasure in 
being thought like Elizabeth. This pure natural 
emotion came to her eyes with a sweet, surprised, 
and almost tearful gladness, and with a flush of 
delicate eolor to her cheek. Mary looked at her 
steadily, and almost sternly ; Mary held her fast 
with the strong grasp of her arm. Secure in her 
good resolution, in pride at once, and in friend- 
ship, of paniteng herself, Mary could see no 
harm in severely interrogating Zaidee. She 
would yield up to her the early dream which had 
aust begun to gild and to brighten her own life 

ut she would not yield up the authority of a se- 
nior, the superiority of a patroness, and 
was hayek and imperious in the sadness of her 
yhoughts. 

“ Speak to me just once, Elizabeth. Look at 
yourself; will you not doasI tell you? Do iq 
think you are beautiful? Do you think, like Mr. 
Vivian and all the rest of them, that there is’ 
scarcely any one as beautiful as you *” 

“ No,” said Zaidee, looking up eagerly. “Ma- 
ry, I have made you angry—do you think I 
am vain? J do not think it; but indeed I 
never thought of this at all till they spoke 
something about me the day Aunt Burtonshaw 
came home. 

“ They ! who were they?” asked Mary. 

“Tt was— Aunt Burtonshaw.” Zaidee fal- 
tered a little, and turned half away from the arm 
that held her. She would rather not have said 
Aunt Burtonsh they,” said Mary 

‘Aunt Burtonshaw is not ,” sai ’ 
with her merciless logic. ‘“ Who was the other ? 
or others, perhaps, I should say, Elizabeth; fora 
great many people ire my beautiful sister— 
who were they ?” 

“TJ do not know what harm you think of me,”’ 
said Zaidee, roused at last, pe | growing pale as 
she turned her shining dark eyes on Mary’s face. 
“ This word ‘ beauty ’ was twice mentioned to me 
that day. Aunt Burtonshaw said it, and so did 
Sylvo. I had never thought of it before, 
and did not think of it then—I do not think of 
it now,” and Zaidee lifted a glance of brave 
defiance at the mirror. “I may be like Mr. 
Vivian’s beautiful sister, and not be beauti- 
ful; but however that is, I am as God made 
me: if He sends one thing or another, I 
have nothing to say, Mary—it is God, it is not 
me 


“Look in the glass, Elizabeth,” said Mary 
Cumberland. 
, Zaidee looked up ; her face was pale, her eyes’ 
a little dilated, her hair falling down upon 
slender stately neck. She was more tiful 
Mary had ever seen her. While Zaidee 
met the sorrowful startled gaze of her own eyes, 
Mary looked at her in the mirror with an intent 
and steady look, owning in the depths of her 
heart, and against her will, the ic influence 
which broke forth from the “ Why” of logic, 
with contemptuous triumph. Why admire this 
form of feature, this shade of complexion !—why 
be charmed with this face more than with any 
other? Mary could not answer the question ; 





bat she could not look at that beautiful reflection 


in the mirror, at the grieved and tearful look, 
silent wonder, the patience and the innocence 
evil which shone upon her in those wonderful 
eyes, and remain unmoved. She suddenly bent 
down as she stood thus, and gave a cold but yet 
tender kiss to Zaide2’s brow—looseried her gras 
of her, and with a sigh of weariness held out her 
hand and said, Good night. Zaidee followed her 
slowly up the silent echoing stairs. Those two 
young figures, each so young and so fair in their 
differing d and kinds of beauty, each car- 
rying a light in her hand, went up the broad 
staircase, one after the other, like vestals in a 
procession. When they had parted, and found 
shelter in their separate aperreneese, poor 


Mary | Cumberland, disturbed wit! 


evil moughts, 

mortified and jealous pride, and with a bitter fear 
that in heedless prodigality she had thrown away 
her heart, sat gloomily at her table for a moment, 
and then rose to pace about the room in hasty 
wanderings. She had not been reasonable 
ponient, as the whole scope of her previous 

Joeen. She had suffered a fanciful and un- 
founded liking to creep close to her heart, 
and now Mary was sadly conscious that evil 
spirits had come into it, malice and envy, and all 
uncharitableness. She had no human guide to 
appeal to for counsel, and had not ees 
early training ; nor, in spite of Zaidee’s long in- 
fluence upon her, did this more stubborn spirit 
dare to have recourse to Heaven when earth was 
competent, as her companion did. She only said 
her prayers as usual that night; she did not pour 
out her heart, which was sorely rent and wound- 
ed ; and so went sullen and uncomfortable to a rest 
which was broken by dreams and starts of wake- 
ful loneliness ; for Mary's heart was sore within 
her, and sore with a gnawing, cankering pain. 

Zaidee, who was deeply distressed, be 
and wondering, fared Loner, for neither malice 
nor envy found a place in her maiden 
thoughts. She could not understand Mary, but 
was glad to forget this strange conduct of hers 
in a burst of pleasant wonder over what she said. 
Zaidee came to her toilette-glass, and looked into 
it shyly. “Am I, indeed, like Elizabeth *—like 
Elizabeth!” said Zaidee. And as she looked 
upon herself with her eyes thus enlightened, she 
discovered the resemblance. It filled her with 
the purest simple delight ; it was a new visiona- 
ry trace of this mysterious link of blood, a con- 
firmation of her title to be Zaidee Vivian still— 
a sign of the family name, and lofty long de- 
scent, secretly marked upon her brow. It was 
not the beauty which Zaidee rejoiced over in her 
solitude. She was like Elizabeth who was the pre- 
sent representative of all those lovely Vivians of 
many generations, whose sweet looks had embel- 
lished the name. Her very face was her charter 
of family right and kindred. She could not suf- 
ficiently rejoice at this; and as she sat down to 
think over Percy's visit, she remembered her cou- 
sin with yet a kinder heart. 

Yes, this Percy was our Percy, and Zaidee’s 
heart warmed to him like a sister’s, and rejoiced in 
his fame; but she to think of Philip, who 
was not famous —Philip, who, though the head of 
the house, would onlybe “ Mr. Vivian's brother” in 
the world which an idol of Mr. Vivian ; and 
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Zaidee began to think, looking back upon her 
0 om, that she had never seen any one 
Tike the of the House—never another who 
e near to her ideal of manhood—so simple, 
so noble, so fall of truth and honor. was & 
and a genius, but he was not Philip ; yet, per- 
, Philip was not half so brilliant as Percy, 
and certainly was not known to the world like 
his younger brother. With a woman’s pride she 
regarded the family hero; but, looking back with 
her child’s imagination, she thought she could 
ut her hand in _ hand, and suffer him to 
her over the world. 

These two friends woke in the morning to look 
with a little dismay on the proceedings of the 
night. Mary, who was guilty and self-humiliat- 
ed, carried matters with a high hand. She came 
down, resolved to have a condescending conver- 
sation with her “ beautiful sister,” and speak to 
herof Mr, Vivian—to be so entirely self-restrain- 
ed and decorous that Zaidee should think the 
harshness of last night only a dream, and to fol- 
low up her mother’s counsel so warmly that the 
poor girl should be ashamed to meet Mr. Vivian 

jin. All this resolved to do, because 
she felt herself in the wrong, and with natural 
perversity persisted in it, though her heart long- 
ed to be set right. Zaidee, on the contrary, was 
very humble, and full of anxious solicitude. 
She had no weight on her conscience. She 
could afford to make overtures of kindness, and 
little sisterly submissions to win the offender. 
She, who had not harmed her companion either 
in deed or thought, anxiously sought Mary’s eye 
and Mary’s hand, and watched for a return of 
cordiality—such a silent reconciliation as that 
which brought Mary to her side the previous day, 
in the journey from the dining-room to the draw- 
ing-room. king out from behind the grate 
of misunderstanding and wounded pride which 
imprisoned it, "s frank and candid natural 
heart looked on and observed all this ; but 
was not delivered from her “ black dog,” her evil 
spirit; she had something more to undergo to 
work a thorough cure. 


CHAPTER XII.—ECONOMY. 


“TI do not know what this dish may be called, 
Maria Anna, but I know it is Mr. Cumberland’s 
cookery,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw at the breakfast- 
table, looking suspiciously over the coffee-pot 
from .her presiding chair. “I can recommend 
the fresh new-laid eggs; the shell is as pure as 
cream, you see, Sylvo—but I really will not un- 
— to say what Mr. Cumberland’s dish may 


“An adaptation of the ancient machine called 
Papin’s digester, sister Burtonshaw,” said Mr. 
Cumberland briskly, “with our modern means 
py bs ey mee be ~ “ye gay eve- 

amily by-and-by. e digester is the vei 
iapeneusiion of Thrift, sister Elizabeth—pare 
economy, I assure you. What do you —— 
this is made of, now? Why, a couple of fowls 
are in it, every morsel, yet I defy you to find a 
bone. The action of heat is a marvellous thing 
when properly applied. Take a chicken now, in 
the ordinary way of cooking. I grant you it 
may be valuable as a lesson in anatomy, but it’s 


‘land with bones, Sylvo. 
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poor picking for a dinner; whereas, here is the 
richest savory jelly in the world, the result of a 
little care and trouble. orance manures its 
e shall have all Eng- 
land getting fat upon them when my machine is 
properly known.” 

“ A couple of fowls! and you call that econo- 
my ?” cried Mrs. Burtonshaw, in dismay. “ When 
poor Roberts, the cook, told me she had got a 
pair of fat capons for Mr. Cumberland, did I 
think that was what the poor birds were to come 
to? Economy! a tea-cupful of potted stuff out 
of two beautiful capons! Do you mean to ruin 
yourself, Mr. Cum d? and Maria Anna to 
give in to you!” 

“Pure prejudice, sister Burtonshaw. Women 
are the most bigoted of conservatives,” said the 
philosopher, with his chuckle of laughter. “ You 
may innovate as you will in other spheres, but 
touch their privileged department, and there is 
no quarter for you. But the sacred institution of 
the kitchen must bow to science, my good sis- 
ter. Wait till I have —_— the powers of m 
digester on the ed animals. Wait ti 
I present the English peasant with such a delica- 
cy as this, made of the beef-hone which your ig- 
norance would throw to your dogs, Sylvo, my 
boy. I look for a testimonial of gratitude by 
that time, sister Elizabeth. My digester is a 
long way improved from Papin’s, I assure you. 
That was incomplete—decidedly incomplete ; 
that is why it failed to make a revolution in our 
cookery two hundred years ago.” 

“Iam sureI thought I had given up being 
surprised at anything,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
with a sigh of resignation. “ But I am sorry for 
Roberts—I confess I am sorry for Roberts, poor 
thing; to see such destruction before her very 
eyes. I suppose it would be all the same to you, 
Maria Anna, if Mr. Cumberland were aking 


ba Al the trees!” 
“ That is a su to be considered, sister 
Elizabeth,” said Mr. Cumberland. “ The 
table juices and the animal are considerabl aif 
ferent, you see, but worth an experiment —eckd 
edly worth an experiment—and of singular util- 
ity, too, if it should happen to be practicable. 
our mother has invention, Sylvo,” said the phi- 
losopher, taking a memorandum on his tablets of 
this valuable suggestion. I might have talked a 
month, I assure you, to these girls and to Maria 
a without the ghost of an idea from one of 
them.” 

Mrs. Burtonshaw’s indignation was too great 
to be softened by this compliment. “ If break- 
fast is over, I will go to the drawing-room,” said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw solemnly; “and I think, Mary 
and Elizabeth, you will be a great deal better do- 
ing something than sitting here.” 

ey followed her one by one as she took her 
way to this favorite apartment. It was Zaidee’s 
turn to-day to seek the solace of needlework. 
Mary, too restless for this thoughtful occupation, 
seated herself on the marble step outside the 
window, with a book on her = Zaidee sat sew- 
ing within. Sylvo loun ut the room, not 
knowing what to do with himself, and much in- 
clined to set out again without delay for his 
“place.” It was he, poor fellow, in innocent va- 
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cancy, who propounded the questio verata, the ta- 
booed subject of the morning, by declaring his 
opinion that Mr. Vivian was a “ regular 
fellow—none of your die-away-men—a fellow 
that was up to everything.” 


character, Mary 
from gazin at the river, “ Speaking of Mr. Vi- 
ian. with the voice of elderly expe- 
rience, addressing Zaidee, I forgot to mention to 
you that I overheard what mamma said to you 
one day before he came here. It was about en- 
couraging him, you know, if he should think of 
ying his addresses to you. Now, of course, as 
admires you so much, that is quite likely, Eliz- 
abeth,” said Mary with 3 lips and a forced 
smile ; “and I hope you will not let any foolish 
scruples weigh with you, but will guide your con- 
duct by mamma’s advice. I quite agree with 
her; it would be an admirable match— Beau 
and genius, you know.’” And Mary sang wi 
scornful levity, the burden of the ballad, “ Be 
honored aye, the bravest knight, beloved the fair- 
est fair.” 

“ Mary,” said Zaidee earnestly, “ I do not know 
why it is that I am so much pained to hear you 
speaking so. I suppose it is no harm to 
80; it is two strangers talking to each other; it 
is not you and me. But I have grown a wo- 
man,” said Zaidee, raising her head with the sim- 
plicity of a child, “and there are some things 
which must not be said to me. No one must 
tell me to enco Mr. Vivian; no one must 
talk to me of prying addresses. I cannot bear 
it, indeed, an must not,” continued Zaidee, 
warming into strange decision. “If I am like 
Mr. Vivian's sister, he is like some one whom I 
knew when I was achild. If it were not so, I 
should be ashamed to see Mr. Vivian again ; but 
now I should be glad to be friends with him if 
he pleased. I was very proud and very glad to 
see him here with you last night; and I think I 
will try not to be affronted, nor shut myself w 
when he comes. But there is to be no more o! 
addresses, if you please. I am sure I should 
om as soon think of paying my addresses to 

Boer scabs tee ge OO aii 

Mary Cumberlaud, wi r book lying o 
on her lap, followed the motion of Zaidee’s pe 
and her slight unconscious gestures, with the ex- 
tremest. astonishment. felt the und 
suddenly taken from beneath her feet. She was 
entirely disconcerted and thrown back upon her- 
self by this simple decision—by the words which, 
spoken with so little pretension, had yet all the 
authority which words could have coming from 
the lips of a queen. Her own scornful satire 


and uncharitable mood were thrown far into the| her knees she 


distance. Zaidee, resenting nothing, but only 
putting an end to it, passed by like a young 
rincess, and left Mary far behind her in the way. 
heir position was reversed in a moment; Ma- 
's scornful and unkindly advice was quite 
wn out of court; it returned upon herself 


with double mortification and annoyance. She} the 


felt so guilty that she attempted no answer, but 
only said “ Oh,” with a last attempt at superior- 





lawn as ill at ease as it was possible to be, to 
take her place under the falling blossoms of the 


good | acacia, and consume her heart with bootless vex- 


ation and shame. ; 

Meanwhile Zaidee, gri and silent, sat at 
her work alone. Mr. Vivian had thrown a 
gulf between these girlish intimates, the friends 
of many years. It was the first indication of 
that maturer life in which their hearts could no 
longer dwell together, and their young existence 
run on in one common stream. To the — 
and simple heart of Zaidee it was a very 
disjunction—a rending asunder causeless 
cruel. Mr. Vivian had not been “our Per 
cy,” must have incurred for him the posi- 
tive dislike of her “ beautiful sister.” As it'was, 
Zaidee only thought of him with the kindest 
thoughts. 

“T am going to town to call on Mr. Vivian’s sie 
ter, said Mrs. papeny eye tego Ab agtien 
so goodas to ask me, Mary,my love ; you may 
be sure I shall be only too happy to show some 
attention to Mrs. Morton. I think you should 
both come with me, you young ladies ; you are 
neither of you in great spirits, I ve, this 
morning. Ah, I can make allowance for youth 
ful feelings, my sweet Elizabeth ; and 
gravity, with so many things to consid 
crisis of her life—is equally excusable. Go and 
get your bonnets, my dear children; the drive 
will refresh us all to-day.” 

They went to do her bidding silently; Mow 
contracting her brow and setting her pretty 
together in the very impatience of passion, as she 
heard her own circumstances—* the crisis of 
life” thus alluded to. For the first time Mary 
shed bitter tears when she had reached her own 
apartment, and concealed herself and her secret 
heartbreak within its closed door. “They give 
me to Sylvo without a thought; this is all the 
care they have for their ter,” cried Mary 
with unrestrainable complaint; “and Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth ! the sunshine of this life is all for her, 
and there is only Sylvo for me!” 

The tears poured down heavily over ] 
cheeks; it was the crisis of her life, thoagh 
Cumberland wot not of it. With a hasty motion 
she went to the darkest corner of the room, and, 
hid by the curtains of her bed, bent her knee. 
They were waiting for her down stairs in won- 
der—Mary’s toilet was seldom such a lengthy 
operation—but the flood, of her heart were 
opened, and all her emotions, good and evil, were 
pouring forth in a deluge. She forgot every- 
thing except her own guiltiness,.and the relief. 
and ease it was to unburden herself—to confess 
and empty all her heart. When she rose from 
had to bathe her face, so many 
traces of tears were on it. “ Now, I will be 
good,” said Mary with a smile which was bright 
and childlike, though it was tearful ; and she 
on her bonnet with trembling hands, and went 
down to the little party that waited for her. 
The day was a brilliant one, fresh and sweet, and 
river flashed gayly in the sunshine. After 


that p 's heart was open to be re- 
freshed by the cheerful shining of universal 


ity, and, leaving the window, wandered down the | light 
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CHAPTER XIII.—A VISIT. 


Mrs. Cumberland, reclining back in her com- 
fortable corner, as they pursued their way to 
‘town, had given herself up to “Janguor,” or to 
thought. Her young companions were very si- 
lent both of them ; for Mary did not find it suit- 
able to disperse her better thoughts by talking of) 
‘them, and Zaidee was full of silent anticipation, 
‘timidity, and longing. She was safe in her chang- 
ed looks and name—she had come through the 
scratiny of Percy, and remained undiscovered ; 
and though she trembled a little with eagerness 
and anxious interest, she was not afraid of Dliz- 
abeth! Elizabeth had been the idol of Zaidee’s 
childish fancy, as of every other member of the 
family of the Grange ; her wonderful beauty, her 
simplicity, the humbleness of her perfect woman- 
, had given her a magical sway over all 
these fresh pomny Cae Perhaps there was not 
one of them but a wider range and a strong- 
er impulse of life than she had, but within her 
@wn boundary there was a perfection and sweet 
tepose in the mind of Elizabeth which every one 
was soothed and s ed by. Her young 
eousin’s thoughts dwelt upon her image in the 
past—wondered how far Mrs. Bernard Morton 
might prove different from Elizabeth Vivian— 
marvelled at her own resemblance to her. 


There was no lack of occupation for Zai- 
dee’s mind and memory as they drove towards 


town. 
And Captain Bernard was a member of Par- 


Gament, one of the legislators of the country—a 
man stepping forward to the sober precincts of 
iddle age. They lived in a little house near 
¢ Parks, of which the fashion was more satis- 
factory than the size. When Mrs. Cumberland 
and her young companions entered the small 
drawing-room, the first person who met their 
eyes was Mr. Vivian, with a rosy boy seated 
astride on his shoulders, holding his wavy hair 
for a bridle. Percy was flush 
ter at which he had been carrying this small 
equestrian round the very limited circle of the 
apartment, and was, moreover, being called back 
two small nieces at the window, who re- 
ferred some dispute to Uncle Percy. A lit- 
tle girl of five years old sat on a footstool 
by her mother, looking at a childish 

pict k with an air of childish abstrac- 
tion and thoughtfulness, and Mrs. Morton her- 
self rose to meet her visitors as they entered. 


the shelter and the sweetness of the bud, coy and 
half-disclosed ; and there were individual differ- 


was enough to bewilder the looker-on. It seem- 
the same face in different circumstances and 
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and interest in the beautiful sister who was so like 


own. 

Zaidee, on her part, after her first ition 
of Elizabeth—the cager glance from r her 
pee which showed how — - beautiful 
cousin was changed—was completely engrossed 
by the children, those wonderfal little unknown 
existences of whom she had never dreamed. In 
Zaidee’s thoughts life had stood still with the 
family at the Grange; her fancy consented in- 
deed to Elizabeth’s marriage and to Percy’s fame, 
but her mind had gone no further ; and this rosy 
boy and these pretty girls burst upon her like a 
revelation: she could not withdraw her eyes from 
these new children—these members of the fami- 
ly for whom she was totally unprepared. She 
had been the youngest herself at homein the old 
days, and she was conscious of an amusing riv- 
alry with this intrusive new generation. Per- 
haps they were not the only ones ; perhaps there 
were other children besides these. claiming an in- 
terest in the Grange; and Zaidee shyly took a 
seat in acorner with comical dismay. 

“No, Philip, my boy, no more rides,” said 
Percy, setting down his little cavalier. “Go and 
make your einienana, you small rebel, and apol- 
ogize for the use you have put your respectable 
uncle to. I am better than any pony, and half 
as good as an Arab, in Philp’s. apprehension, 
Mrs. ens — ews — my 
wers very hi ,lam to say—I am quite 
Deslattes t = . ° 

“ Genius unbending—Genius in its sportive 
mood,” said Mrs. Cumberland. “ You are so 
fortunate, my dear Mrs. Morton; I envy you 
the constant society of one so richly endow- 
ed. 

“Do you mean Percy ¢” said Elizabeth Vivian 
with a smile. She was very proud of her young- 
er brother, but he was her younger brother sti 

and she smiled a little at these ‘commendations, 
though she liked the speaker all the better for 

m.” 


with the can- | the 


“ Elizabeth is my elder sister, Miss Cumber- 
land,” -said Perey, coming confidentially and with 
a little embarrassment to Mary’s side—“ Eliza- 
beth is the ideal of domestic superiority for her 
brothers, at least.. I cannot. quite swallow ap- 

ause in Elizabeth's presence ; I have always a 

udicrous sense of its inappropri 

Cumberland is very kind, no doubt, but I would 
much rather she forgot those unfortunate books 
in presence of Elizabeth.” 

* Is she not proud of them, then ?” asked Ma- 
ry, with a glance of wonder. 

“You defeat me, Miss Cumberland ; you kill 
the ious blossoms of my humility,” said Per- 
ey, but still in an under-tone; “ how shall I re- 
fuse to be applauded, think you, when you intox- 
icate me after this barbarous fashion? Yes, 
Elizabeth likes very well to hear of them; andI 
toohave a home in the country, where I should like 
to show you how fiercely the feminine jury pro- 
nounce on the demerits of any hapless critic who 
falls upon Percy. Yes, that bubble reputation— 
they have real enjoyment of it, those good 





peo 
-| ple in Cheshire. Do you know I should like you 


to see the Grange ?” 
Mary stammered something of being very 
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A i rth wae flea ec ranteatie tc 


“Yes: yet I am by no means sure that you 
would be pleased with it,” said Perey, with one 
of his dubious glances; “our country is too 
bleak, and our climate too boisterous for 
fancy. I think I nies Oak malt low- 

pshire, or sweet in . 
What do you think? Do I ue your tana’ 
Sweet English calm and comfort, with the winds 
and the storms far away ?” 

“T have very common tastes,” said Mary, shy 
of this conversation. “Does not every one pre- 
fer calm and comfort to the winds and the 
storms ?” 

“I do, at least,” said Percy; “I am of th 


Epicurean temper. My brother is of a differen 
frame ; the Cheshire gal 


glances and a 
self-assertion 
deared him to Mary 
close her heart, as she had vowed to do this 
morning. Involuntarily she smiled, wondering 
within herself at the humility which fancied some 
small Cheshire squire or Indian merchant, or 
this Mrs. Morton, who was only the beautiful 
young wife of a middle-aged member of Parlia- 
ment, superior to Percy Vivian, t, author, 
man of letters. Literature had suddenly become 
the noblest of all professions to Mary—fame, the 
most dazzling of human ns. She smiled 
at her hero’s humility; it never entered into her 
head for an instant that Percy could be right. 

But some one else was listening by her, with 
such a flush of interest and anxiety as scarcely 
could be controlled. Yes, Percy was right; but 
Zaidee was proud he had the nobleness to own 
this superior excellence ; and ee pe A was 
Philip in India? What had the Squire of Briar- 
ford to do on the banks of the Ganges? What 
did this mean? It might betray her, but she 
could not restrain the question that came to her 
anxious lips. Percy had changed his position a 
little, and stood between them now. He was 
near enough to be addressed. 

“What did ~~ brother go to India for?” 
asked Zaidee, looking up with her old wistful- 


ness. 

Mr. Vivian looked extremely astonished, and 
so did Mary Cumberland. Their amazement 
made no difference in the anxious curiosity of 
the questioner. 


* We are not the richest family in the world,” |] 


said Percy, with a smile. “Philip is about a 
very commonplace business ; he is making a for- 
tune.” 


But why did-he need to make a fortune? 
The question was on Zaidee’s lips; but she had 
prudence e to restrain it. Her face grew 
troubled ; her heart was full of yearning curiosi- 
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ty. Why did Phili away? She could not 
frm an answor for hore ’ ne 

“ Zaidee, you must go up-stairs with Philip,” 
said the sweet voice of Elizabeth. With a pr 
of terror Zaidee listened ; but saw that it was the 
little studious girl with the picture-book, and 
not her and unknown self, who was ad- 
dressed. This was almost too much for Zaidee’s 
forced composure. She felt her heart leaping to 
her throat; her face flushed and paled with ex- 
treme emotion ; she could scarcely keep the voice 
of her yearning silent. Zaidee!—they had not 
forgotten her ; they had commemorated even her 
name. 

“What a sweet name!—what a strange un- 
usual name!” cried Mrs. Cumberland; “ one 
may trace the poet’s suggestion there, I am 


es are sweeter than | sure. 


er name’s sake. 
Percy there, who has a hundred nicknames for 


y | everybody, is too tender of this name to mock at 


it. Our first Zaidee—our lost child—we had 
each of us a different contraction for her s' 
name; but no one likes to say Zay now. 
even Sophy. We cannot play with poor Zai- 
——— a: sie ‘ 

ere was & little pause w no one interrupt- 
ed, and then Mrs. Cumberland rose to take leave. 
Zaidee never knew how she reached the foot of 
that narrow staircase. She stumbled down the 
steps with a blindness upon her eyes, and a 
strange joy of grief about her heart. They re- 
membered her—cared fo’ t her name among 
them—in the family! But what misfortune was 
it which had driven Philip away ? 


CHAPTER XIV.—HEAVINESS, 


The excitement of these discoveries was al- 
most too much for Zaidee; her secret life—her 
secret world —her uncommunicated. thoughts, 
pressed upon her heart like a nightmare. When 
she had only the past to look back upon, she 
could muse over it in quiet ; but here was the : 
sent, the living to-day, full of a world of s 
and undreamt-of chances, which her veiled and 
unknown existence must take no cognizance of, 
though they were nearest to her heart. It was 
to Zaidee as it might be toa spirit returned to 
the earth; she walked side by side with those 
who mourned for her, sat at their table, heard 
them yenine of herself, yet durst not reveal 
herself to their lingering tenderness, or make 
known to them the heart which glowed with an- 


y' 
feelings ;" and Mary, struck with penitence for 
her own conduct, made effort upon effort to win 
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back the confidence she fancied she had alienat- 


felt a singular in- 
was sufficiently ap- 
he followed Zaidee’s looks and 


3 
his hom to the sunny eyes, the lighter heart, 
and less fanciful spirit of Mary Comberland, he 
had only interest and admiration to bestow upon 
her beautiful sister Elizabeth. And never yet, 
though they were come to be on very confiden- 
tial terms, had Percy the slightest opening for 
inquiry—the slightest reason to suspect that this 
beautiful Elizabeth was not the child of the 


Tn other respects than this, the household was 
slightly jarring and uncomfortable. Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw doy cheek toe —_ — acknow- 
ledged as 8 ve ; the a lad 
found everybody around her, and herself not of 
than everybody, unexpectedly fascinated with 
this Mr. Percy Vivian, and she did not doubt 
that the young author would carry off coms | from 
under her very and amid the plaudits of 
— Sylvo still looked with delight on Mr. 


vian’s igh stepping horse, and admired the 
dashing style in which Mr. Vivian drew up at 
Mr. Cumberland’s gate. bs poe never suspected 
when his new friend laughed at him—never grew 
suspicious of the solemn assent which Mr. Vi- 
vian gave to his brilliant suggestions; and he 


had not the slightest objection to the new-comer’s 
devotion to , nor grumoled that her ear 
was and her attention occupied night 
after night. Mr. Cumberland and Mrs. Cumber- 
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should the boy have a wife? He does not 
want a wife ; he would much rather be left to his 
travels and Mr ? 


“That is the very thing I am afraid of,” said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw. “ Why, Mary, my love, if it is 
not soon, Sylvo will go away.” 

“ Dear Aunt Burtonshaw, it must not be soon,” 
said Mary, growing red and serious; “and indeed 


you must not of it again. Poor Sylvo, he 
deserves better than to have me at him, 
and ee speaking as if he were a child. You 
should hear what Elizabeth says.” 


“ What does Elizabeth say ?” asked Mrs. Bur 
tonshaw, with great curiosity. 

Zaidee had to be recalled from her own thoughts 
by a repetition of the question before she heard 
it. “I only say that Sylvo is very good and very 
kind, and ought to have some one who cares for 
him,” said Zaidee, dismissing the subject quietly. 
It was more important to Aunt Burtonshaw than 
it was to Zaidee. She looked from one to the 
other with a new light thrown on her thoughta, 
does not care for Sylvo; Elizabeth does,” 
said Aunt Burtonshaw within herself. She was 
quite excited with her imagined discovery. She 
recalled the paleness, the abstraction, the poe 
silent thoughts and hours of musing which 
slightly se Zaidee from the family. Look 
ing back, she found that these unquestionable 
tokens of “ falling in love” had all made their 
penenss since Sylvo came to Twickenham. 
She could scarcely refrain from going at once to 
this pensive young martyr of a secret attachment, 
and caressing her into hope and cheerfulness, 
“T am sure Sylvo will be a y man,” said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw with a little emphasis. Alas! 
Sylvo was so unimportant a person in the eyes 
of those ungrateful young ladies, that neither of 
them observed how emphatic his mother’s words 
were; but Mrs. Burtonshaw’s own thoughts did 
not let the matter rest. She resolved that the 
e dear” should not pine in vain for Sylvo. 
She resolved that Sylvo’s hopes should change 
their direction without delay. , indeed, had 
been destined for him from the e, but Eliza 
beth was certainly the next best when Mary did 
not care for him; and then such a beauty! Mrs, 
Burtonshaw--a wisewoman--finding that she could 
not have exactly what she would, instantly burst 
into delight with the substitute which she could 
have. She did not love Mary less, but she loved 
Elizabeth more. She abounded in caresses and 
in delicate allusions to her dear child's “ feelings.” 
Poor Zaidee had no jew | shown to her on one 
side or the other. Perfectly guileless of “ falling 
in love” as she was, she was concluded to be 


= 


You were in your . I said to myself,| over head and ears in it by both parties in the 
Here is my iy te el he shall wait for his lit-| house. Mrs. Cumberland pathetically assured 

tle cousin. ap get be ; he will be guided|the wondering Zaidee, “Ah,.my love, | know 

by his mother, and hall toke core never to lose| woman’s heart.” And Mrs. Burtonshaw, 

aight ofthis sweet litsle ing till she is my Syl-| equal tenderness, said, “ Come with me, my dar 

vo's wife.” I have never lost of you, ,| ling, and look for Sylvo.” There was no refi 

my dear child, and you could not be so cruel as|for her between the two; she must either 

to break my heart now.” smitten with the charme of Sylvester, or bound — 
“'No, indeed, Aunt ” said Mary,| to Mr. Vivian’s charigt-wheels. Mary, who some- 

laughing and blushing; “ should you times was a little troubled, fearing for the last of 


Iai if I morrow 
1 Sdleng to younow antanah on liyive dene Why 





these misfortunes, had a wicked delight in the 
absurdity of the former one. ibe inettnced Anas 
Burtonshaw’s delusion with the greatest glea 
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Mary's conscience was clear now of all her own 
misbehavior. She was once more Zaidee’s most 
loving sister, and Zaidee had forgiven and for-| d 
tten her evil manners. Mary was in the 
ighest spirits, without a drawback upon her hap- 
piness, eng: the fear which sometimes glanced 
across her, that her companion really had an un- 
fortunate liking for Mr. Vivian. This, however, 
was too transitory, and had too slight a founda- 
tion to give any permanent trouble to her mind ; 
and Mary was in the highest flow of her naturally 
happy disposition, and gave herself fall scope. 
Aunt Burtonshaw’s delusion grew more and more 
comet are her ee “Tonk 9 you 
ma as happy yourself, my dear love,” | aga 
esi Aunt Burtonshaw, “and then I will be 
ten 


2” 

Meanwhile Zaidee wandered on through that 
other world of hers, of which they were all a 
rant. Mrs. Bernard Morton came to Twickenham 
to return Mrs. Cumberland’s visit. Mr. Percy 
Vivian came almost every day. She heard them 

the names familiar to her—she listened to 
family allusions now and then made by the 
brother and sister, which she alone understood in 


this. ny of s . Mrs. Morton won- 
domed why the beautiful Miss Cumberland would | | 


larger hut—a cottage on a great scale? A landed 
roprietor ought to be a public educator, Sylva. 
‘ou don’t appreciate your position, sir.” 

' ha,” rung like a distant chorus 
upon the somewhat high-pitched treble of his re- 
spectable uncle, but Mrs. Burtonshaw was roused 
for her son's honor. “If Sylvo pays a school 
master, I assure you he does very well, Mr. Cum- 
en. said Mrs. nt = “ What has he 
to do teaching classes ? you are extremely 
mistaken if you think Sylvo’s place is only a cot- 
tage on a great scale. It is a very handsome 
mansion, Mr. Cumberland —a gentlemanly resi- 
dence, the advertisement said — it might do for 







i ine 
leaf; look at them, sister Burtonshaw, and then 
look at this square block of brick and mortar, 
a dong & 0 eee is at discord with eve 

ing. 
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straction, Zaidee went upon her silent way. The 
seerecy which, when it concerned the past alone, 
was no barden to her, oppressed her now like a 


secret 

and and all her life pew subsidiary to 
those moments of intense and interest in 
which she sat listening to Eli and Percy in 
their involuntary references to their home. 


* CHAPTER XV.—A NEW THOUGHT. 


y 
beth, my love, it is a very excellent house.” ; 
“Tam quite astonished that I can have shut 


pm ag about our architecture, which is suf- 
ciently striking when one comes to consider. 
Fancy some poor creature now passing this house 
in a storm, sister Burtonshaw—w is the 
roofed porch and the grateful seat to give shelter 
to the traveller ? I must set about it at once.” 

“ What is Mr. Cumberland to set about at 
once?” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, with a little 
.jscream. “ A porch to shelter vagrants — at our 


very door — and you will give in to him, Maria 
see, for my part, what we have to do with the 
in the s 
ap 


Sister Burtonshaw. 0 could be-happier, now, 
passing up or down the river, for the sight of such 
a house as this ?” 


Anna! I have never been considered pitiless to 
i 


to this sister Burtonshaw,” said the philoso- 


4 mean to say that I discharge my | whoever might to call! It is a great deal 
Pty to the commonwealth whea I build a oquare Gunberiand, benevolence, 
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off half his fortune, had no ear for the protest of 
Mrs. Burtonshaw. The philosopher spurred his 
new Rosinante with the greatest ardor, and Mrs. 
Cumberland, so far from objecting, was struck 
with the romantic beauty of the idea, 

“So like those delight feudal times,” said 
Mis. Cumberland, “when of course the grateful 
dependants had a right to the shelter of their su- 
ade threshold. That beautifal connection 

een the different classes which we all onght 
to promote ; it is never so well advanced as by 
kind contrivances like these.” 

“Do you think it isa kind contrivance to fill 
thé house with workmen,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
“to have the furniture spoiled with dust, and our 
thifigs not fit to put on, and quite impossible to 
ask atly one here * You never think of the good 
of the family, or the pleasure of these dear chil- 
atén, Maria Anna. People carinot come in 
though the window. Perhaps even the windows 
Will not be left to us, my dears. 1 think we had 
better go oa 

“The window left, sister Bartonshaw? I 
= you the window shall not be left,” said 

philosopher. “ The rest of the house is sim- 
py. ugly, bat this is detestable. No, we must 
ve truth of form —that is the fundamental 
ciple — and beauty of ornamentation follows ; 
as, in the moral world, pleasure comes when 
mécessity is served. Architecture is not merely 
the art of building, sister Elizabeth. Architec- 
tite is'a severely moral science: her mission is 
net so much to churches and houses, as to 
and reform the principles of hertime. A 
— a heathen ideal—pure paganism, Sylvo. 
jan art rejects squares. You shall see, 

you shall see.” 

“ You may say 60, if you like, Mr. Camberland 
— but a t many artists live in squares,” said 
Mis. Burtonshaw. “Do you say your friend Mr. 
Steele is not a Christian? for his house is in Fitz- 
roy Square, I know. There he is, I believe. I 
whs sure it was him when I heard the door open; 
and of course John will be doing all he can to 


keep from laughing when he brings Mr. Steele 


“ Of course,” as Mrs. Burtonshaw said, John 
wis in a state of extreme anguish from sup- 


pressed langhter when he ushered Mr. Steele into | from 


the drawing-room. The maids in the house pro- 
nounced Mr. Steele “ a very fanny gentleman ;” 
bat John anathematized him when he retired to 
a in — poe Sone not like Movs 
appearance hter, ly re- 
strained, bursting in his face. Past 


“TI wish I do it half as well,” said Mr. 
Steele, his j as Mr. Cumberland 
his sketch of a before him. “ What 


it for? Break out a light here,”— and the art- 
ist ee ye on the porch which the 
philosopher beett at so much pains with — 
afd you'll make it a famous paintin 


Tre got a picture to now for the Duke of 
Seuttergood ; its of leafage and frui 
and running to seed. What would you advies 
me to call it, eh * —+ the ‘hardest thing in a pic- 
Gai ane the Harvest,” said Mary. 
* Afver the Harvest,’ Tats °00e, now: tha 
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ought to be a stubble-field, with some corn-flow- 
ers half dead, and a shower of apples. No: I 
want to give his Grace a hint of alecture. ‘ After 
the Harvest!’ — No. ‘TooLate for Reaping— 
scatter it,’ — how would that do? He’s Scatter- 
— » you know—eh? Do you think he'll make 
t out ? 


dently satisfactory, since what Sylvo made 
out id not be very abstruse. All this while 
Steele was scribbling at that pretty porch of Mr. 
Cumberland’s. It was a grievous trial to the 
temper of the philosopher. 

“Tl tell you a thing that happened to me,” 
said Mr. Steele, without looking up from his 
work of mischief. “I saw a picture in a window 
aoe ees oe sketch of my own — so I 
went in. ‘Who's that by?” saye I. ‘ Can’t tell 
sir,” said the dealer; ‘said to be a Steele; bat I 
don’t pretend it’s a Steele; yon shall have it for 
six pounds’ Well, I knew my name was on it, 
so I turned to the back— There’s George Steele 
on it, says I. ‘ Yes, to be sure, anybody could 
put that on,’ says the dealer, so Igave him six 
pounds, and brought off the pictare. Next day I 
sold it for a hundred. Now, do you know,” said 
the artist, looking up with a face which had sud- 
denly subsided, out of the satisfaction with which 
he had repeated this di ¢, into doubt and ir 
resolution, “I can’t rest since. I think I ought 
to go and give him half. What do you say ? 

“Such beautiful disinterestedness!” said Mrs. 
Cumberland, holding up her hands. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Steelo. He was a great deal 
too much in earnest about what he said to notice 
that this was commendation. “I know where it 
came from; it had gone for next to nothing at asale. 
The dealer had his profit of course; catch one of 
them selling a picture without a profit. Now, 
what do you think I should do?” 

“You are spoiling my drawing, Steele,” said 
Mr. Cumberland at last, worn out of patience; 
“ how do you think any man is to work from it 
“an all your floutishes? Let me have it 

ere.” 

“T am working from it myself,” said the artist, 
throwing out a succession of fanciful branches 
. Cumberland’s Gothic porch. “ See 
now, because I’m ornamenting his shabby bit of 
outline, how he keeps in his counsel. I had 
rather work from it than for it, I can tell you. 
Don’t let him — to build ; he’ll never be done: 
he’ll cumber the land with his porches and his 

if he once a 

“That is just what I say,” said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. You are a painter; you are always doing 
ornaments. Do ornaments make you happy, Mr 
Stecle +” 

Mr. Steele looked with some doubtfualness at 
Mrs. Burtonshaw. She who had once brought the 
reproaches of his own consciénce upon him was 
somewhat of an awful personage to this acute yet 
simple spirit. ‘ Now, what do you say I ought to 
pnt Pome ade +3 He was convi ah 
must be a very conscientious person—a mind sti 
more upright than hi 
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what's this ’ve been about?” It was still 
Mr. Cumberland’s porch, but it was a porch lux- 
uriantly mantled over with the fantastic wreath- 
work of avine. The bit of paper was henceforth 
not an idea of Mr, Cumberland’s, but a thing 
called, in the dialect of picture-dealers, “ a Steele.” 
Mary seized upon it rly for the album, in 
which already Percy Vivian figured, and Mr. 
Steele threw down his pencil. 

-“ Come in and see my picture, will you?” said 
the artist ; “Ill introduce you to Shenkin Pow- 
is, who makes all that row about architecture. 
That’s his book, is it ?—it’s all along of him you 
are going to build. Does ornament make me 
happy, Mrs. Burtonshaw ?—now, when do you 
see an ornament on me? Ask him with his 
moustache there. Are you ’appy, young gentle- 
man? He has a better right, his young squire- 
ship, than a poor old fellow like me.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—IMPROVEMENT. 


But though Mr. Cumberland’s we 
_ out of his —— and — oh 1c,” 
intention was unchanged. Our philosopher 
drove into London, was introduced to Mr. Shen- 
kin Powis, and drove out again, bringing with 
him that luminary of architectural morality, 
while Mary’s pretty face, full of sunny mirth, 
looked out from the bow-window, and Zaidee, re- 
served and silent, her ears tingling once again to 
the stranger’s familiar name, sat behind. Mr. 
Cumberland stood on the lawn with his visitor, 
dooming to destruction this hapless square house, 
with its four corners, and projecting a Gothic 
castle in its stead. Mrs. Cumberland, reclining 
on her sofa, comforted herself that it was a 
“beautiful idea;” but the whole feminine popu- 
lation of the house, except herself, watched the 
two gentlemen on the lawn as they might have 
ed an invading army, with earnest hostili- 
ty and eager vigilance. “I wonder how they 
can look at all these p innocent trees,” said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, “ and t that is like 
velvet, and everything so séttled and comfort- 
able ;—I wonder they have the heart to look at 
them, Maria Anfa! and to think that, in a day 
or two, there will be nothing but dust, and ham- 
mers, and masons, and all sorts of people. What 
does Mr. Cumberland mean by a square being a 
heathen institution? We-are not living in a 
square ; and I am sure there is Belgravia, and 
Grosvenor Square, and all the rest of them, 
which are just the very best places one can live 
in ; bat Mr. Cumberland, of course, will never be 
like other people. Mary, my love, we will have 
to go — 4 
’*T would rather not go away, Aunt, Burton- 
shaw,” said Mary. “ Papa’s new freak bécame 
comeweet more serious if it involved this neces- 
ty. 
“Bat, my love, we cannot help’ oursélvés,” 
said Aunt Bartonshaw. “I think we will go to 
Sylvo’s place, Elizabeth; you would like to sée 
Sylvo’s piace, my dear child; now I am sute'you 
would, 


ough do not like to say it.” 

“Bat I do like to say it,” said Zaidee, with a 
sihile of ‘wonder ; “I should like very well to sée 
Sylvo’s place, Aunt Burtonshaw, if we ‘must 
leave home.” 





» 


“Poor dear!” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, ! 
ly, smoothing Zaidee’s beautiful hair, and think- 
ing of the refractory Sylvo, who could not now 
be induced to devote himself to Zaidee. Sylvd 
had his repulse fresh in his mind yet, but did 
not condescend to inform his mother why he re- 
garded her recommendation so little; so Mre. 
Burtonshaw expended a great deal of gen d 
upon Zaidee’s unfortunate attachment, and con- 
stantly called her “ poor dear!” 

Mr. Shenkin Powis was a man of sdmeé fiote 
in the world. Mrs. Cumberland had a luncheot 
prepared for him, and waited to receive him with 
a very pretty compliment; while old Jane Wil- 
liams lingered on the staircase, anxious to way- 
lay the visitor, and inspect him, to discover what 
relationship he bore to thé housé of Powislatid, 
The Cocpesiegmeens of both these watchers wis 
great, iw en Mr. Shenkin Powis shook hands 
with Mr. Cumberland on the lawn, and left this 
hospitable mansion undemolished and unvisited, 
“ T have sent Parkins to drive him to Richmond,” 
said Mr. Cumberland, as he came in; “ he could 
hot, wait—he had an appoititment. I am a little 
disappointed in him, sistet Burtonshaw—clevéet ' 
undoubtedly, but a crotchety man—a crotchety 
man. The fact is, my genius will not go in } 
ing-strings. Think of the man trying to con 
vinee me that, unless I pulled it down and re- 
built it from the foundations, it would be better 
to leave the house as it is. He does not approve 
of rounding an angle > thickening the mason- 
ry; it is not sincere. I grant the necessity of 
truth in form—that it is the beauty of it; but 
think of a sincere wall, sister Burtonshaw! No: 
I find I must originate and execute by myéelf; 
the result will show.” 

“Then you will go on, Mr. Cumbérland,” said 
Mrs, Burtonshaw, Hee even Mr. Shénkin 
Powis knows better! Well, I am sure 1 have 
told you what I think, and if you'will not heat 
common sense I cannot help it. But we mast 
go away, you know; we cannot. stay when 

ave workmen all over the house. The children 
want a cha too; they want change of air, 
poor dears. We will go to Sylvo’s pace, Mt 
Cumberland; and when you have cut up all the 
poor pretty lawn, and destroyed everything, you 
will send for us to come home.” 

But Mr. Cumberland was quite beyond the 
reach of Aunt Burtonshaw’s innocent sarcasm, 
He was measuring, and planning, and making 
very rude sketches with a — pencil which one 
of the workmen, brought on an errand of 
in tion had left this morning. Mr. Cam- 
betland made his design for the Gothic porchi 
ovér again, putting particular 8 On ite 
roof and its benches. “We would want to re- 
fage for the destitute, no great indiscriminate 
shelter for the houseless r, if this plan were 
universally — ; ” said Mr. Cumberland ; “ the 

est possible incentive to private charity— 
Best pia that'¢ould be adopted for Fig Mer 
family a little community of friendly 
ents. Depend upon it, sister Burtonshaw, you 


to prepare hiuv for the honor'about to be done to 
his place. Sylvo received the proposal some- 
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what gruffly, but not without satisfaction. He 
was to have “a lar beauty,” to make 
his sass famous among his neighbors ; and per- 
haps Sylvo had an idea that he had suffi- 
ciently rade and resentful, and that now it might 
be time to melt a little towards Zaidee, and give 
her another chance. “People say you should 
never take a woman at her first word,” muttered 
Sylvo, as he loun his cigar among the 
trees, and recalled with com his moth- 
er’s flattering explanation of Zaidee’s silence and 

tfulness. “ y can’t she be honest, and 
eay as much?” said Sylvo; “ but I suppose it’s 
woman’s way.” He was very well satisfied with 
this conclusion. The young gentleman was not 
of an inquiring mind in general—and he — 
ciously resolved upon giving Zaidee another 


chance. 

Sylvo’s place! where the only society is the 
gentleman savage whom Aunt Burtonshaw is so 
mach afraid of,” said Mary; and Mary shrugged 
her shoulders, and pouted her red lip. “ Yes, I 
shall be very glad to see Sylyo’s place, my dear 
Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Cum’ d; “we will 

female influence, and, I trust refinement, 
there: it will do Sylvo good, I am sure.” Only 
Zaidee said nothing either of satisfaction or ap- 
proval. “She thinks the more, poor dear,” said 
Aunt Burtonshaw. 

And it was a very fortunate ch for Zaidee 
this removal ; it carried her away from the daily 
excitement—the secret anxiety, which constant- 
ly had fresh fuel added to raise it higher. ey 

t pout, but she could not help herself; an 
ps it was no harm to Mary either, this go- 
ng away. The preparations were made very 
hastily, for Mr. Cumberland was — 
measures. The door was im le before the 
little party were ready; they had to make their 
escape by the window, after all, according to Mrs. 
Bartonshaw’s prophecy; and even the window 
would not have been left to them had they stay- 
ed another day. From the noise and dust and 
disturbance of Mr. Cumberland’s improvements, 
they went gratefully through the bright country, 
on — oa summer's a jouraey to Sylvo’s 
ylvo was quite in great spirits, laughing 
. “ha, ha’s” from under his moustache, no 
one could tell for what reason, and preparing 
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himself for the most joyous hospitality; he felt 
that he would rather astonish ld, when 
that excellent savage came to visit him, on his 
arrival. Two beautiful cousins do not fall to the 
lot of every man; the curve of Sylvo's mous- 
tache relaxed, and those admirable teeth of his 
ae gn Sane > themselves ; he tried a pun after 
the fashion of Mr. Steele, and made such a de- 
plorable failure that the attempt was followed by 
infinite plaudits ; and on the whole he could not 
help a comfortable conviction of his own attrac- 
tions, mental and physical. Sylvo was return- 
ing to his place improved by the society of 
nius and feminine ae the best temper 
and best hopes imaginable. It was quite a bril- 
liant day for Sylvo, the day which made him sole 
cavalier of this little travelling party; he grew 
uite elated with his important position as he 
rew nearer home. 

And Sylvo was not disappointed in his expec- 
tations. Mr. Mansfield was astonished when he 
stalked in, in his morning costume, redolent of 
cigars, and was ushered into a drawing-room 
full of ladies. Mr, Mansfield’s astonishment was 
so extreme indeed that he well-nigh made a 
quarrel with Sylvo, who “ might have let a man 
know before he went right in among them,” Mr. 
Mansfield thought. The beautiful cousins made 
& great sensation in the neighborhood of Sylvo’s 
place, where they shook off his attendance rather 
unceremoniously, and wandered by themselves 
through the flowery lanes and fields. It was a 
great refreshment to each of these young hearts ; 
they expanded once more to each other. and from 
this little pause and moment of observation 
looked back upon the time which had just 

. It was a time of infinite interest and 
importance to both of them: to Mary the crisis 
of he life; to Zaidee a and strange trial, 
by means of which the crisis of her life also was 
tocome. While Mr. Cumberland’s porch rose 
with its odd Gothic ——— on the square ga- 
ble, which it was his intention to mould into 
conformity with the lines of nature. Mr. Cam- 
berland’s household found a very pleasant change 
in Sylvo’s place; and Sylvo had quite made up 
his mind, by this time, when and how he was to 
offer to Zaidee “ another chance.” 








RemarKkaB_Le Discovery.—James Crabtree, 
eon to Messrs. Ackroyg, of Burkinshaw 
in sinking a pit at ey, near Leeds, 
saebeee 9 found a live frog in the centre of a 


on Wednesday hecoming like the common every- 


The are bright, and sur- 
rounded with «gold ving It our claws on 
ive 


disinterred was saturated with water; and proba- 
bly from this circumstance, combined with close 
a, © had been — to sustain ite 

-torpid life through countless ages.—Leeds 
Mercury. 





Fut Fie.? May not this term, applied to dress, 
owe its derivation to the costume of fig-leaves 
adopted by our first parents? The slang charac- 
ter of the phrase inclines me to hazard this con- 
jecture. 

While I am on the subject of dress, I should 
like to have an explanation of the term “ dressed 





to the nines,” common in some parts of the 
country. — Notes and Queries. 
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From the Times. 
MISS NIGHTINGALE. 


We have been requested to publish the 
following correspondence :— 


“London, July, 1855. 

“ an se prem Pion admiration for Miss 
Nightingale, will you be kind enough to tell me 
what kind of testimonial would .be most accept- 
able to her, as we are most anxious to present 
her with some lasting proof of our affectionate 
admiration, and gratitude for her devoted ser- 
vices to our sick and wounded soldiers ? 

“T remain, Madam, yours faithfully, 
“ 


® The Hon. Mrs. Herbert.” 





“ 49, Belgrave-square, July, 1855. 

“ Madam,—There is but one testimonial which 
would be acceptable to Miss Nightingale. 

“The one wish of her heart has long been to 
found a hospital in London, and to work it on 
her own system of unpaid —— For this 
purpose money will be needed. and I have sug- 
gested to all who, like yourself, have asked for 
my advice in this matter to pay any sums that 
they may feel disposed to give, or that the 
may be able to collect, into Messrs. Coutts’s 
bank, where a subscription list for the purpose is 
about to be opened, to be called the ‘ Nightin- 
gale Hospital Fund,’ the sum subscribed to be 
presented to her on her return home, which will 
enable her to carry out her ohject—+. e., the re- 
form of the nursing system in England. 

“ T remain, Madam, yours faithfully. 
“ELIZABETH HERBERT.” 


In November last, when the first news of 
the horrors which attended the reception of 
the wounded from the Crimea thrilled through 
the hearts of the nation, a lady landed at Scu- 
tari on a mission of mercy and devotion, from 
which through many long months of trial she 
has never shrunk. ere are reputations 
which have suddenly sprung up, no one knows 
how; there are individuals who, as it were, 
through some popular mania have suddenl 
become celebrated, while those conversant wit 
their career and character have had to rest 
content with listening silently to the gregarious 
enthusiasm of the world and the ludicrous eu- 
logies poured forth on the favorite of the 
hour. Such characters are to be met with 
always, and during the present war they have 
abounded meer yay We believe that not 
only the cynical by disposition, but even men 
of the world in general, were at first slow to 
give their tribute of _— to Miss Nightin- 
gale’s labors, for fear that false enthusiasm: or 
a love of the world’s applause should prove to 
be the weak basis of what seemed a noble 
character. But all such doubts have now 
passed away. Those most intimate with this 
ang lady—those who have watched her in 

r quiet and unobtrusive toil by day, and 
her nightly wandering through those long 
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wards, the most terrible of human abodes— 
those who know that all thought of amuse- 
ment or even of relaxation was banished from 
her mind; that all conversation, save on the 
one subject of her mission, was deemed by her 
vain and useless, are convinced not only of the 
sincerity and devotion of her character, but also 
of her rare gifts of intellect and moral strength, 
which place her among the few who have 
conferred a lustre on her sex. But even en- 
thusiasm and devotion would have done little 
at Scutari without a practical ability and an 
— wer of ao ae around her. 
ss Nightingale in the Bosphorus, 
and wnt of course, distrusted. The temper 
of i tors and deputy-inspectors may be 
ju of from their contemporary reports 
and conduct. We are happy to remember 
that her earliest labors were rendered success- 
ful through the material assistance of the Sick 
and Wounded Fund, while we acknowledge 
the benefits of her advice and help in render- 
ing it more widely useful. For some time 
she labored almost unaided, but soon her suc- 
cess had disarmed opposition at the scene of 
her labors, while it made her celebrated 
at home. We need not say that she then re- 
ceived the countenance of the magnates of 
the Anglo-Perote world, who made the dis- 
covery that she was an excellent person. 
Since those gloomy days Miss Nightingale has 
labored with equal courage and success in the 
hospitals of the Crimea, and has had the gra- 
tification of watching the returning health of 
our army, and those t improvements in 
medical and sanitary administration which Dr. 
Sutherland has described. It was not till her 
work was done that illness prostrated a frame 
always somewhat feeble, and compelled her to 
cease from exertions now happly ittle needed. 
We know not whether it be Miss Nightin- 
e’s intention to return immediately to Eng-. 
d. She may, perhaps, believe that for one 
earnest spirit there is always work where the 
causes of calamity are so various; perhaps a 
recurrence of new disasters may be present 
to a mind too sensitive in its apprehensions. 
But, as her arrival in her native country and 
her return to labors of more ordinary benevo- 
lence must take place at no distant period, 
some persons who honor her character, and 
wish to commemorate her exertions, are anx- 
ious to present her with a testimonial of a 
kind on which her heart is set. A letter 
from Mrs. Sidney Herbert, which we publish 
to-day tells us that Miss ——— has been 
long anxious to found a hospital in London, 
and to work it on her own system of un- 
wwe nursing. As the recompense for past 
bors which this lady most values is the 
opportunity for future exertion, it has been 
determined, if possible, to supply the funds 
for such a hospital by private contributions; 
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and for this purpose a subscription is to be 
opened at Messrs. Coutts’s, the sums collect- 
ed to be presented to Miss Nightingale on 
her return, to enable her to carry out a plan 
which cannot now be said to be untried. At 
Seutari the ladies who accompanied Miss 
Nightingale labored with a constancy almost 
as untiring as her own; and, though much or 
most of this devction may be due to her influ- 
ence and example, yet the fact is proved that 
such gratuitous ‘services are to be obtained, 
not for a few days or weeks, but for the steady 
labor of many months, in a distant land, amid 
the terrors of strange diseases and hateful 
forms of death. We believe that, encouraged 
by the success of Scutari, many ladies would 
be willing to devote themselves to the labors 
of such an institution as it is proposed to 
found. In neighboring countries the Sisters 
of Charity are useful and honored visitors in 
every hospital. It is not, indeed, desirable to 
have any servile mimicry of the usages of other 
lands and creeds. There is nothing so barren 
as imitation, for bn true eneemseee must mre 
an originality. We may therefore rejoice 

the system of Miss Nightingale is a new one, 
and requires in its votaries no unnecessary 
promises, and only such an amount and dura- 
tion of service as’ they may feel disposed to 
yield. Yet the same spirit which prompts 
the Sisters of Charity in other lands must live 
in the hearts of Englishwomen, and will, when 





nity offers, them to similar works 
H- 2 aitmilar life “Ll of late there has been 
little scope in England for any philanthropy 
of a higher kind than the giving away of 
money. Individuals made isolated efforts to 
relieve the suffering, to raise the fallen, to 
help those struggling to rise; but they labored 
in obscurity and with indifferent success, and 
were far less honored by the charitable world 
than the chairmen of the societies who 
vicariously benefited their kind through the 
medium of an office, a committee, a secretary, 
and a yearly meeting in May. Now theye 
are signs of a deeper benevolence, a more 
earnest devotion, a more seated conviction of 
the necessity of personal labor, and, above all, 
a freedom from the miserable fear of the 
world’s criticism or ridicule. That there-will 
be plenty of unpaid nurses ready to join Miss 
Nightingale’s work of mercy we teel fully 
sure ; that the example they will have before 
them will be a high and noble one the werld 
will not doubt. The services of the lady who 
is still toiling in the East have been so great, 
and her success so conspicuous, that the pub- 
lic might well intrust her with the means of 
carrying out her views, even without a close 
examination of their feasibility ; but from such 
an examination we think that she and those 
who advocate the institution we have recom- 
mended need not shrink. 





From The Athensum. 
IS IT COME ? 


Is it come? they said on the banks of Nile, 
Who looked for the world’s long-promised day, 
And saw but the strife of Egypt's toil 
With the desert’s sands and the granite gray. 
From pyramid, temple, and treasured dead 
We vainly ask for her wisdom's plan ; 
They tell of the slave and tyrant’s dread,— 
et there was hope when that day began. 


The Chaldee came with his starry lore, 
That built up Babylon’s crown and ereed ; 
And bricks were stamped on the Tigris‘ shore 
With signs which our sages searce can read. 
From Ninus’ temple and Nimrod’s tower 
The rule of the old East’s empire spread, 
Unreasoning faith and unquestioned power— 
But still, Is it come ? the watcher said. 


The light of the Persian’s worshipped flame 
On ancient bondage its splendor threw ; 
And once on the West a sunrise came, 
When Greece to her freedom’s trust was true. 
With dreams to the utmost ages dear, 
With human gods and with godlike men, 
No marvel the far-off day seemed near 
To eyes that looked through her laurels then. 





The Reman conquered and revelled, too, 
Till honor and faith and power were gone ; 
And deeper old Europe’s darkness grew 
As wave after wave the Goth came on. 
The gown was learning, the sword was law, 
The people served in the oxen’s stead ; 
But ever some gleam the watcher saw, 
And evermore, Is it come ? they said. 


Poet and Seer that question caught 
Above the din of life’s fears and frets ; 

It marched with letters—it toiled with thought, 
Through schools and creeds which the earth 


forgets ; 
And statesmen trifle, and priests deceive, 
And traders barter our world away ; 
Yet hearts to that golden promise cleave 
And still, at times, Is it come ? they say. 


The days of the nations bear no trace 
Of all the sunshine so far foretold ; 

The cannon speaks in the Teacher’s place— 
The age is w with work and gold ;— 
And high hopes wither and memories wane— 
On hearths and altars the fires are dead ; 
But that brave faith hath not lived in vain :— 

And this is all that our Watcher said. 


London, Aug. 11. | Frances Brown. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A 


From Household Words. 
SOMETHING LIKE A DRAMATIC AUTHOR. 


JOHNSON — we call him Johnson, because 
that is not his name, and we would rather not 
be ag sec a gr called upon us the 
other day, on purpose to present us with a 
neatly-bound copy of his ted works. We 
were extremely at the time, and so we 
told bim ; but son was not easily got rid of. 
Assuring us he would not detain us many sec- 
onds, he took a seat, and — as the time-piece 
on our mantel-pieee can witness — entertained | of 


us for one hour and ten minutes with the story: 


of his grievances 

Johnson had written, he assured us, no less 
than five successful plays — all of which had 
been acted, and all enuieiel tothe echo. “And 
now, sir,” he continued, “ what's the use of it ? 


Es oe ‘form, and not a 
copy n for! Depend upon it, 
sir, it’e all up with the drama. ave oe a 
time when men who wrote but one play gained 
pare ; and here, sir, P’ve written five, sir| warnings, 
— five 
We condoled with him as we best could, and 
: tried to hold out brilliant visions of the justice 
to be done to him -_ erations yet unborn: 
but it was useless ; ose n would not be com- 
forted. Grateful, however, for our sympathy, 
he did the kindest thing he could have done 
— he left us; not, though, till we had given 
the most solemn promise that we would, at our 
earliest leisure, read through the whole 
ofthe colleeted works, from ti to Finis. 
the copy of the works of Jobn- 
p.. ya the shelf behind us; and there, for seve- 
ral days, it stayed as unmolested and unno- 
ticed as its thousand brethren that still encum- 
bered the warehouses of Jobnson’s publisher. 
One morning, however, we th that we 
would look at it, and see what Johnson really 
had produced, for we confess we had forgotten 
the very names of his quite as com- 
ly as it seemed the public had. Accord- 
ingly, we looked along our shelves for it ; but 
some time in vain. The volume was.a thin 
~—n — must, we sup —— slipped 
hind its bulkier adie We were es 
giving up our search as hopek peless, when 
once we caught a sight of it, and in such com- 
pany, that it made us smile despite ourselves, 
as we remembered the poor fi 's sad com- 
laints, that he — the author of no less a num- 
oe than five plays — was still unread — for- 


n ! 
Johnson was between two volumes 
of the works of de Vega ! 
The acei juxtaposition of the two dra- 
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matists was certainly a somewhat strange 
Poor Johnson! We had ‘him Se ath om 
mous and undying fame for his five dramas — 
his “ five, sir — five!” as he so proud! ae 
mae — iy lank and, for the life 
could not ing at our prephes as ne 
asked cenaiaks Goole : pany plays all a8 hun- 
dreds the great ies cunt are heard of 
now. Nay, ho ey many were there that even 
ns survived their author. A per-centage, 
'y, most disheartening to Johnson ! 
At ee we mentally ran over all we knew 
ry 8 de Vega — the “ Prodigy of Nature,” 
the “ King of Comedy,” the “ Spanish Phoenix,” 
as he was styled by his various critics —the 
man name ee ee into the 
ve expressi 
Cpewemny oe am yryek we turn 
to different memoirs of the poet, and looked 
over the astounding arithmetical calculations 
that in different ~s at different times, have 
been made to state the number of his works. 
And if the reader does not know already, we 
should like to hear him guess how Venn Plays 
he thinks it possible that Lope de V. 
We have pre _him, doubtless, mt 
the — ; but, in spite of sappos 
the boldest guesser to come 
near the see are Let him think of t of a number 
that may seem pre rous. It will be much 
below che ouae ay, let him even work out 
that mysterious problem in mental arithmetic 
which we remember puzzling over in our 
school-boy days, and, havi ng thought of a num- 
forget, exactly, the ros gb lees 
true formu wi 
total, in -all ility fall considerably short 
of the number of plays composed by Lope de 


Ve 

The one oid grounds, that a based on 
an @ 80 8, is ven 
Damas Hinard, in S amtable spumeie Tae the 
poet, prefixed to a French translation of his 
plays or rather some of his plays, for we should 
ike to see the man who could translate them 
all, in one life-time, supposing all to be extant. 
M. Hinard informs us —a statement in which 
Sehah, the German historian of the Spanish 
sey and others a a = de 

ega wrote the prodigious number 
hundred plays! 

Fifteen hundred lays! Written by one man’s 
hand — conceived by one man’s brain! Well 
at | may another of his biographers, Mr.G.H. Lewes, 
say : “ It really takes one’s breath away to hear 
of such achievements.” But we have not yet 
done. At the imminent risk of having our ve- 
racity impugned, we must go on to tell what 
else de Vega wrote. As ti the fif- 
teen hundred plays were not enough for one 
man’s work, we find he he wrote besides about 
three hundred interludes and autos sacramen- 
tales (a species of dramatic composition re- 
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sembling our ancient miracle-plays) ; ten epic 
poems ; one burlesque poem, called La Gato- 
maquia ; various descriptive and didactic po- 
ems; a host of sonnets, romances, odes, ele- 
gies, and epistles ; several works written in 
mingled prose and verse ; eight prose novels ; 
not to mention other _— writings, or his nu- 
merous prefaces and dedications! What a la- 
bor for one lifetime! Were it for nothing more 
than the stupendous quantity of his productions 
— leaving quality altogether out of the con- 
sideration — Lope de Vega would be one of the 
greatest wonders in the whole history of litera- 
ture. 

And yet his wonderful rapidity was not a 
mere flow of words unhampered by ideas. In 
speaking of the quantity of his productions 
without regard to quality, we would by no 
means insinuate that in the latter t they 
would not bear examination. We will not, it is 
true, go to such lengths as his friend and pupil, 
Montalvan, does, when he declares that if the 
works of Lope de Vega were placed in one 
scale, and those of all ancient and modern po- 
ets in the other, the weight of the former 
would not only decide the comparison in point 
of quality, but would also “ be a fair emblem 
of the superiority in point of merit of Lope’s 
verses over those of all other poets together.” 
But setting aside the exaggerations of his de- 
voted admirer, this much is pretty certain : 
not only did Lope de Vega ine & produce 
fifteen hundred dramas, but they were —as 
our friend Johnson tells us his own five were 
—all successful! They delighted all Spain, 
charmed even the sombre spirit of Philip the 
Second, and — sure test of success — 


In present dramas, as in plays gone by, 


they brought in money to the theatres’ treasu- 
ries, and secured a competence to their author. 

We have already stated that the number of 
his works given above is that recorded by M. 
Damas Hinard and others. But, as if this were 
not sufficiently miraculous, some of his bi 

hers adopt a considerably higher figure. 
enna. above alluded to, asserts in his Fa- 
ma Postuma (a work published in honor of Lo- 
pe de Vega, in sixteen hundred and thirty-six, 
a few months only after the poet’s death), that 
he had written EIGHTEEN hundred plays, and 
Four hundred autos sacramentales! This is 
the number also quoted by Lord Holland, in 
his Life of Lope de Vega, published in eight- 
een hundred and six. 

Bouterwek, in the volume of his Geschichte 
der Poesie and Beredsamkeit, which treats on 
Spanish literature (published about eighteen 
hundred and eight) surpasses even Montalvan 
in his estimate of Lope de Vega’s fecundity. 
He says that “ de Vega required no 
more than wenty hours to write a 
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versified drama of three acts in redondillas, 
interspersed with sonnets, tereets, and octaves, 
and from beginning to end abounding in in- 
trigues, sualiaieh or interesting situations. 
This astonishing facility enabled him to sup- 
ply the Spanish theatre with upwards of two 
thousand original dramas.” He tells us that 
the theatrical managers would wait at Lope’s 
elbow, carrying off the acts as fast as he could 
write them, not giving the poet time even to 
revise his work ; and that, immediately upon 
one play being finished, a fresh applicant 
would arrive to prevail on him to commence a 
new piece! A wholesale manufactory of dra- 
mas, truly! What would friend Johnson 
think of orders coming in like this ? 

Another calculation Bouterwek goes into, 
as tothe amount of paper Lope used. He 
tells us, “ According to his own (Lope’s) testi- 
mony, he wrote, on an average, five sheets 
per day ; it has therefore been computed that 
the number of sheets which he composed 
during his life must have amounted to one 
hundred and thirty-three thousand, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five.” This computation, 
however, strikes us as somewhat doubtful, in- 
asmuch as it proceeds on the supposition that 
Lope’s ave of five sheets per diem ex- 
tended throughout the whole seventy-three 
years of his existence, commencing at his birth 
—when for a day or two, at least, he would 
not do much, precocious though we know him 
to have been—and finishing with his death. 
We should hardly think that quite meant 
this when he laid down the average, though 
really we feel so bewildered amongst all these 
high figures, that we know not exactly what 
to think. We feel as if we were working out 
sums in astronomy, and calculating distances 
of stars, instead of reckoning a literary man’s 
productions. However, come we at once to 
the last grand a mg or wrong. Bouter- 
wek says it is estimated, “that allowing for the 
deduction of a small portion of prose, Lope 
de Vega must have written upwards of 
twenty-one million three hun thousand 


verses.” 

Lord Holland also adopts this estimate, but, 
like all the rest of them, manages still to mag- 
nify it, even while he quotes. He tells us 
“ twenty-one million three hundred thousand 
of his lines are said to be actually printed.” 
And yet we find Lope de Vega himself, in the 
Eclogue to Claudio, one of his latest works, 
declaring that, large as is the quantity of his 
printed works, those which still remain un- 
printed are even yet more numerous. So, if 
we take Lord Holland’s statement of the quan- 
tity actually printed, and remembering that 
the printed portion is not half of what Lope 
de Vega wrote altogether, —— 

But no. We must refrain. We are get- 
ting once more into the high numbers, and we 
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begin already to feel giddy. So we must let 
Lord Holland, Bouterwek, Montalvan, and 
the rest, say what they please; we cannot pos- 
sibly keep pace with them, but must needs 
content ourselves with the very moderate 
figure we commenced with, and say that Lope 
de Vega, after all, wrote only fifteen hundred 


or this quantity, however—marvellous, nay 
incredible, as it may seem—pretty conclusive 
evidence may be advanced. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all the facts which tend 
to prove it. Two will suffice. In the first 
place, that number was given by Doctor Fer- 
nando Cardoso, the intimate friend of Lope 
de Vega, in the funeral speech he made over 
the poet’s grave. It is just possible, we grant, 
that on so solemn, and yet so exciting, an oc- 
casion as a funeral oration, the orator may be 
induced to speak more highly of his friend de- 
parted than, perhaps, strictest truth would 
warrant. Nay, we have heard it said, that 
even sculptured epitaphs have been known, 
ere now, in some slight manner to exaggerate 
the merits of the dead. But figures will not 
stand this sort of thing. 

There is a stern matter-of-fact principle 
about figures—an absence of all poetry, sym- 
pathy, or feeling—that at once suppresses 
anything like trifling with them. Orators may 
win men to anything, but figures know that 
two and two are four, and they will stick to it, 
say what you will. Therefore, however 
anxious the doctor may have been to make 
the most of his subject, he would hardly, we 
should say, have ventured on the hazardous 
experiment of “cooking the accounts,” at a 
time when his arithmetic could be imme- 
diately set right by simple reference to the 
files of play-bills. Modaners did keep some 
accounts, we suppose, even in those days. 

Still less safely could Lope de Vega himself 
in his own lifetime have ventured on exag- 
geration in this matter, and so we feel we 
must, at least, place some reliance on the state- 
ments he, from time to time, put out, of his 
own progress. 

He was in the habit of publishing at various 
periods, in the prefaces to his new works, 
either a list or an account of the number of 
his plays then written. Accordingly, we find 
the figure regularly advancing from the year 
sixteen hundred and three, when, in the pro- 
logue to his Pelegrino, he gives a catalogue of 
three hundred and thirty-seven plays; to the 
list contained in his Arte Nuevo de hacer 
Comedias, published in sixteen hundred and 
nine, when they amounted to four hundred 
and eighty-three, to that given with a new 
volume of his plays, in sixteen hundred and 
eighteen, when they had reached the number 
off eight hundred; to a list of nine hundred 
plays, in the year sixteen hundred and twenty, 
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to one of a thousand and seventy in the year: 
sixteen hundred and twenty-five ; and, lastly, 
in his yee 7 to Claudio (sixteen hundred 
and thirty), he says: “ But if I come now to 
tell you of the infinite number of comic fables, 
you will be astonished to hear that I have 
composed fifteen hundred.” 


Pero si ahora el numero infinito 
De las fabulas comicas intento 
* 6 a * 
Mil y quinientas fabulas admira. 


Is our account of Lope de Vega’s labors 
_ sufficiently miraculous? § we now 
eave him with his fifteen hundred plays, and 
other works, content to let our readers won-* 
der that hé did so much? Or shall we risk 
their incredulity by telling them that he did’ 
more? We feel half tempted to go on, and 
in a brief sketch of some of his adventures 
and occupations to show how much of his life, 
of little more than threescore years and ten, 
must have been taken up by other matters 
than this mighty mass of Recwnty work. For 
Lope de Vega was a soldier, a secretary, an 
alchemist, a priest ; he married twice, and had 
a family; he studied and became proficient in 
the Latin, Italian, French, and Portuguese 
tongues, and yet found time to write his fifteen 
hundred plays ! 

Our readers may sup he was not lon 
about anything he took in hand. In fact, if’ 
we believe his friend, Montalvan, he began at 
once as he intended to go on—almost we may 
say from his cradle. e are told that he un- 
derstood Latin at the ripe age of five; and, also, 
much about the same time commenced com- 
posing Spanish verses, which he dictated to his 
playfellows to write down for him—for he be- 
came an author before he had learned to 
write. He sold his verses, too, (the clever 
dog!) for toys and sweetmeats. How rarely 
do we find the genius and the man of business 
thus combined 

Between eleven and twelve years of age, 
he himself informs us, in his New Art of 
Dramatic Writing (Arte Nuevo de hacer 
Comedias), he had written several petites 
comedies, in the antique Spanish form of four 
short acts. At fourteen years of age (Anno 
Domini fifteen hundred and seventy-six) he 
ran away from college to see the world ; and 
in the following year entered the army, serv- 
ing both in Portugal and in Africa, under the 
Marquis of Santa Cruz. yoo Aver ear he’ 
came home again, and engaged himself'as 
and couretaey t6 the Bishop of Avila, working 
away, of course, at his poetry all the while, as 
none but Lope de Vega or a steam-e 
could work, and producing, amongst various 
other things, a pastoral comedy in three acts, 
called La Pastoral de Jacinto, the author- 
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soldier-secretary being then sixteen years of 
age! Sent by his patron, the bishop, to the 
university of Alcala, he went to work at the 
solid fare of philosophy, theology, and mathe- 


matics, at the same time, by way of a 
relish, the jan, Portuguese, and French 
languages. But even all this was insufficient 


for his voracious appetite. So—to carry out 
the simile—he flew to the occult seiences, as 
to a lump of bread and cheese to finish up 
with. And now he was never happy but 
when in the midst of crucibles, furnaces, and 
alembics. If any one could have. found out 
the grand secret, it would surely have been 
Lope de Vega. He didn’t; so we must needs 
oes the alchemists were laboring under a 


mistake. 
Next, de Vega fell in love. Some say 
with one lady; some say with two. We should 


incline to think the latter—one at a time could 
hardly be enough for him. He didn’t marry 
them, nor either of them. Some time after- 
wards, thinking it time to settle down in life, 
he made his mind up to become a priest. He 
underwent the necessary preparations, and 
was on the very eve of being ordained, when 
he fell in love again. The church and priestly 
vows were no more to be thought of. He 
married. This was in fifteen hundred and 
eighty-four. 

Scarcely was he married, however, than— 
just by way of a change—he got into prison, 
owing to a duel. He escaped, of course ; it 
was not likely he could wait until his time of 
imprisonment was over. He went to Valen- 
cia, remained there some time writing, until 
upon the death of his wife he flew once more 
to battle, for excitement, and embarked on 
board the Invincible Armada, which Philip 
the Second was then fitting out to invade the 
English coasts. The Invincible Armada being 
thoroughly destroyed, Lope next visited Italy, 
ag some years in Naples, Parma, and 

jlan. Returning once more to Madrid, he 
married again, and by his second wife was 
soon made a happy father. 

Now he was writing in earnest for the 


—poverty and bi as he tells us, “ having 
entered into partnership as traders in verses;” 
and a very 


large rtion of his plays were 
the production of this tradi fam dating the 
tranquil years of his oot marriage. He 
lost his second wife in the year sixteen hun- 
dred and seven, some sixteen years after he 
had married her, and then he joined the 

isition, and finally became a priest. 

is priestly duties were numerous, but even 
yet he managed to find time for the theatre, 
and the very year that he was made a priest 
(sixteen hundred and nine) he wrote his Arte 
Nuevo de hacer Comedias, and we would 
rather not venture upon saying how many 
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Vega. We have already gone at a much 
greater length than we intended into the story 
of his travels and adventures: One more 
short anecdote in illustration of the wonderful 
rapidity of Lope’s pen, and we have done. 
We find it in Montalvan. 

The writer for the theatre at Madrid was at 
one time at such a loss for comedies that the 
doors of the Theatre de la Cruz were shut ; 
but as it was in the Carnival, he was extreme- 
ly anxious on the subject, so Lope and his 
fiend Montalvan were applied to, and they 

d to compose a joint comedy as fast as 
ible. It was the Tercera Orden de San 
rancisco, and is the very one in which Arias 
acted the part of the Saint (we beg the par- 
don of leading jans now living—the 
criticism is Montalvan’s, not our own) more 
naturally than was ever witnessed on the 
stage. The first act fell to Lope’s lot, the 
second to Montalvan’s. These were de- 
spatched in two days, and the third act was to 
be divided equally between the two authors, 
each doing eight leaves. Montalvan went 
home at mght, and being well aware that he 
could not equal Lope in the execution, he 
thought ( ided . Montalvan!) that he 
would try and beat him in the despatch of the 
business. For this purpose he got up at two 
o’clock in the morning, and managed to com- 
plete his portion of the act by eleven. Mon- 
talvan then went out—not a little proud of 
what he’d done, no doubt—to look for Lope. 
He found him in his garden, very moe 3 oc- 
cupied with an orange-tree that n 
frost-bitten in the night. What! not at 
work ? Montalvan doubtless thought he’d 
got him now! He asked him how he had got 
on with his task, when Lope answered :— 

“T set about it at five; but I finished the 
act an hour ago; took a bit of ham for break- 
fast, wrote an epistle of fifty triplets; and 
have watered the whole of the garden, which 
has not a little fatigued me.” 

Then, taking out the papers, he read to his 
collaborateur the eight leaves and the triplets, 


“a circumstance,” Montalvan adds, “ that 


would have astonished me, had I not known 
the fertility of his genius, and the dominion 
he had over the rhymes of our language.” 
Well might it have astonished him, indeed ! 
It would have surprised vs, if anything could. 
But then it can’t—at least when it relates to 
Lope de Vega. 
nd now, out of all the astounding number 
of his works, how many are there that are 
ever heard of now? Lord Holland men- 
tioned nine that were still played in his time. 
More, many more than these are read. But 
yet how small a _ of the mighty whole! 
Poor Johnson! Your collected works must 
form a very much more bulky volume, before 


you’ve any right to grumble. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
CHAP-PICTURES. 


Tue love of pictures, of representations of 
familiar or unfamiliar objects by outlines or 
colors, or both, if it be not a universal passion, 
is something very like it. The savage indul 
it in his way, as much as the man of education 
and refinement: in default of other means, he 
scores and tattoos designs upon his own skin 
or that of his fellows, and ubs his flesh with 

udy colors, making of himself the picture he 

ed tocontemplate. Allnations have had their 
ictorial representations; of not a few,.these 
oo formed the national monuments and re- 
cords; and of more, it may be, than we are 
aware of, they have been the originators of the 
alphabet, and thus the pioneers of literature. 
Perhaps the man was never born who, with the 
ordinary powers of vision, had not some taste, 
or, to say the least of it, some liking for art 
under some form or other, and who was not 


capable of deriving some instruction, as well as | The 


satisfaction from gratifying that taste. We in- 
tend, with the reader’s permission, to glance 
for a few moments at some of the popular 
methods, so far as they are traceable from 
present existing remains, which have been for 
a number of generations past in operation 
in our own country, for supplying the 
humbler orders with the means of such gratifi- 
cation. 

There was a time when comparatively few 
of our industrial classes could read, or eared to 
read; but there never was a time when they 
would not have looked with pleasure upon a 
picture. What were the household ane 
or whether there were any at all to be found 
in the humbier dwellings of our land even so 
late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, we can- 
not undertake to-say, but are inclined to think 
there was nothing of the kind ; and that rude 
images and quaint casts or carvings constituted 
the only sort of domestic art familiar to the 
——_ Though engraving on wood and cop- 
per has been 


tised for almost four hundred 
years, it would appear that, with the exception 
- of such small specimens as were used for the 


illustration of a few books and ballads, but lit- 
tle of the engraver’s work made its way to the 
mass of the populace. At anyrate we can meet 
with little or nothing now of a kind adapted 
for the walls of a cottage or humble residence, 
which dates further back than the close of the 
seventeenth century. We have a notion that 
the first commercial experiment in engraving 
pictures to meet a — demand, was made 
abeut that time. e works of the best con- 
tinental engravers, and of the old etchers, were 
too expensive for general circulation; and, 
what is more, they were too learned for the 
ral taste. To create a demand for pictures, 

it was necessary to descend to the comprehen- 
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sion of the multitude, and at the same time to 
give — enough for their mee : i 
popular engravings, judging from their style 
execution, must ins been one my 
Probably they were not engraved fipon cop- 
per, but upon some softer metal or admixture 
of metals ; they were intended to be hung on 
the wall, portfolios being known only to artists 
and.collectors; they were for the most part 
colored, and were framed in a narrow black 
moulding. Among the oldest subjects now to 
be met with—and these must be looked for in 
the butler’s parlor, or housekeeper’s or servants’ 
room of some old mansion in the country—are 
views of the palace and gardens of Versailles 
and Fontainbleau, in which the old fashioned 
trim gardens as they existed once, but exist 
no longer, are shown in a bird’s-eye species of 
perspective, not very correct. e walks are 
vege ne ihm. yao or circled, the trees 
are cut into fo: spires or pyramids, and the 
fountains spout in arches geometrically true. 
figures are long. legged gentlemen with 
pigtails and powdered hair, collarless coats, 
waistcoats which repose on the hips, ruffles, and 
tremendously lanky swords; with these are 
ladies in exalted head-dresses, with wasp-like 
waists, and enormous, swelling hoops below, 
and supporting themselves on ar of perilous 
height; in addition to the gentlemen, the la- 
dies are attended by es, with head and 
shoulders shaggy as a lion, and hind-quarters 
bare asa frog. Contemporaneous with these 
were garden-scenes something in the Watteau 
style, in which nature was allowed a little lati- 
tude, and Damon and Phyllis, in wig and hoop, 
danced together on the green , or posed 
themselves in picturesque attitudes beneath a 
shady tree by the running stream, or sent one 
another aloft in a swing, while the rest of the 
party picknicked together in the foreground. 
Pictures of this sort—and most persons must 
have met with them in the course of their ex- 
ience—did their work in paving the way 
he coneiieg better. Before Hogarth’s time, 
conversation pieces, and rude e — ~~ 
good pictures, had got into the market. ey 
were mostly, however, too dear for the agri- 
cultural districts, where the chose to 
buy, at a cheaper rate,.a new class of subjects 
brought to them by the peddlers and hawkers, 
and which were nearly all illustrations of Qld 
or New Lega pes or scenes from _ 
martyrology. e in engravings of a 
popular description had pation. degree of 
importance by the time that fi came upon 
the scene ; the advan he derived from it, 
and the benefit he conferred upon art in this 
country in so doing, are well known. His un- 
rivalled productions did not, however, save in 
exceptional cases, penetrate beyond the cities 
and towns; and it is a rare occurrence, 





even at the present moment, to meet with one 
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of his original plates in the country districts. 
They were not, in fact, cheap enough for the 
hawkers’ and peddlers’ market, and, in conse- 
quence, they remained unknown in the cot- 
ve, and villages of the country. 

ut the country trade was not allowed 
to languish. It must have been somewhere 
about the time of ’s death that some 
ingenious fellow, with an excellent eye to 
business, hit upon the mode of manufacturing 
those paintings on glass which for more than 
threescore years have deluged the country, and 
which even now are sold in considerable quan- 
tities, though the traffic in them has declined, 
according to the testimony of a rather exten- 
sive manufacturer, to less than one twentieth 
of what it was within his recollection. These 
paintings, which the reader will immediatel 
call to remembrance, are nearly all of two uni- 
form sizes—14 inches by 11, or 14 inches b 
22. They are what they profess to be—oil- 
paintings on glass; and having an undeniable 
title to this description, they took amazingly 
with the common people, and sold in immense 
numbers. We may form some notion of the 
traffic from the fact, that it is hardly possible 
even now to walk through a village or market- 
town without seeing them exposed for sale, or 
to enter the cottage of a poor man or the 
farmer’s. kitchen, without finding a pair of 
them, and it will be oftener, half-a-dozen, 
hanging on the walls. The smaller size pre- 
dominates, the larger ones being comparatively 
rare—a circumstance which may be accounted 
for by their liability to fracture, the cheapest 
and thinnest glass being invariably used. 
Viewed at a little distance, they have a strikin 
resemblance to old oil-paintings ; they have alt 
dark rich backgrounds—are mostly on sacred 
subjects—show strong contrasts of light and 
shade, and but a small variety of tints, for a 
reason which will be obvious presently. A 
slight blow cracks the thin glass, and then the 
are ruined, until the peddler comes round wi 
a duplicate of the same subject, and for a couple 
of shillings or so makes all right again. We 
must not omit to notice one peculiarity in 
these glass-paintings. Though their number 
is legion, and their designs almost endless in 
variety, yet these are all, or nearly all, the 
property of the manufacturers: it is rare, in- 
deed, that one meets with an instance of piracy 
from the works of living artists, or even of 
copies from standard and classica) works—the 
only exceptions being in the case of single 
heads, such as Madonnas and Ecce Homos. It 
is but fair to state, however, that this recom- 
mendatory fact is not attributable to the hon- 
orable independence of the manufacturer—we 
shall not call him artist—so much as to the ne- 
cessities of his trade, which drive him to the 
use of the simplest design and the fewest pos- 
sible tints, in order to make the more profit. 
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Most of these mee are made in London, 
and the manufacturer generally has recourse 
to some struggling artist for his design, who for 
ee ee eee y him with 
what he wants; and he can get the engraving 
done for even less. J 

The manner in which these paintings are 
produced is a mystery to all but the initiated ; 
it is a riddle even to the practical artist; and 
it is possible that the er who has tried to 
penetrate the secret, after puzzling his brain 
to no purpose, has given it up in despair. We 
shall take the liberty to make some revelations 
on the subject which will clear up the — ; 
and in order to do it effectually, we shall in- 
troduce our friends to the atelier of Mr. David 
Daubham, who at present holds a large share 
of the country trade in his hands. 

Mr. Daubham’s place of business is in Leather 
Lane, where, however, he is under no necessity 
of making any demonstration, and does not 
make any. His atelier is a roomy brick-cham- 
ber in the back-yard, lighted from one whole 
side. Upon entering, we find Mr. Daubham 
engaged in a warm discussion with a glass- 
dealer upon a question of sixpence in the 

of ‘eleven-fourteens.’ Pending the set- 
tlement of the debate, we look round amid an 
odor of oil and strong varnish almost too much 
for our olfactories. A couple of girls and four 
or five lads are busy in the prosecution of 
their work. Before we have watched the se- 
veral processes for five minutes, the whole art 
and mystery is as patent to us as it can be to 
Mr. Daubham himself. The glass being first 
cleaned, an operation in which extra care- 
fulness does not appear to be necessary, the 
surface which is to receive the picture is rub- 
bed completely over with a preparation of tur- 
ntine varnish. Upon this, as it dries rapid- 
y, an impression from the engraved plate is 
laid, and rubbed firmly upon the glass with 
the palm. It is then left to dry till a batch of 
a hundred or so is done. @ paper upon 
which the impression is taken is the flimsiest 
material that can be used, and is rubbed off 
by a momentary application of the nge, 
leaving every line and touch of the print ad- 
hering to the varnish. But the varnish has not 
only fastened the ink of the print to the glass, it 
has also primed the glass for the reception of the 
colors. In this state, the squares of glass are 
stuck up on a kind of scaffolding which may 
be called the easel, with their faces to the light. 
The easel will hold a score of them at a time. 
Then each of the lads seizes a pot of color 
= a brush, and sets to work at their rear. 
ne covers all the faces and hands with flesh 
color; another dabs on the greens; a third 
does browns—and so on, till all the tints are 
dabbed on and the glass is covered. The 
whole twenty do not take twenty minutes in 
the coloring, unless the tints are more numo- 
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rous than they usually are. It seems unaccount- 
able that any pleasing effect should be pro- 
duced by such a process; but in fact, as the 
engraving supplies all the shading, the effect 
is not bad, considering ai. things; and there is 
no reason why really excellent pictures should 
not be produced by a similar process, if it 
were thought worth while to improve it by 
cautious experiment—though it would be im- 
possible to paint even a decent sky in such a 
way. Hasty and careless as the work appears, 
it will be easily conceived that a certain amount 
of dexterity is necessary in laying on the co- 
lors within the prescribed outline; and it 
must be done quickly, lest the varnish be dis- 
turbed, in which case the colors would not 
adhere. , 

The pictures thus finished have only to be 
framed in ordér to be ready for the market. 
Mr. Daubham contracts for his frames with a 
firm in the neighborhood, and finds that he has 
as much as he can do himself in putting the 
pictures into them—a job he does not choose to 
trust to his ‘hands,’ who would break too many. 
The frames are of two kinds—wood, and shin- 
ing lackered metal pressed into a sort of flow- 
ery pattern by a die. The far T pro- 
portion of his are, however, sold to the 
trade unframed. The market-price was 9s. a 
dozen previous to the war, but has fallen a 
trifle since, though not so much as the de- 
mand. The wooden frames cost not quite the 
same—and seeing that these precious works 
of art are hawked at the present moment at 
from 6s. to 7s. the pair, it 1s clear that profit 
has not been lost sight of. The number of 
manufactories similar to Mr. Daubham’s, he 
tells us, is eight or ten, exclusive of the small 
shops of amateur dabblers in the trade who 
get up pictures of exceptional sizes at a low 
rate by working from exhausted plates pur- 
c as old metal. Looking to the vast 
numbers which —_ be and are produced, 
amounting to several gross a week from a single 
perry: 5 we are puzzled to know what be- 
comes of them, considering that the country 
demand has so greatly declined. ‘ But,’ says 
Mr. Daubham, ‘ you don’t take into account 
the exportation. They abroad, sir. A 
hundred gross, at least, of my pictures goes to 
Catholic countries every year. Most of my 
rome is Catholic subjects—Madonnas and 

rtyrs, and the blessed saints St. Francis, 
St. Januarius, St. Nicholas, St. Theresa, and 
soon. Then I’ve got twelve different Holy 
Virgins, and lots of subjects that is Catholic 
or Protestant, and will do for the home or ex- 

rt market either. I pack ’em without frames 
in racks made on purpose, and they travel 
safe enough. The poor people abroad likes to 
have their n saint ; = eer" they vowsa 
picture to the Virgin pe and so they get 
stuck up in churches. I’ve heard tell that 
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age in most of the churches in 
taly, as well as in Spain and Port I 
used to send twenty to thirty gross to Oporto 
every year, but the vine-disease has very much 
injured that trade, and I don’t send ay 
many now. We commend Mr. Daubham's 
candid summary to the notice of bookmaking 
travellers and tourists, some of whom, if we 
are not very much mistaken, have dwelt with 
curious yet blundering minuteness upon these 
identical ictures, without conjecturing that in 
so doing they were describing the products of 
English industry. But we must leave the 
obliging Mr. Daubham to the prosecution of 
his e, and take a look at another and more 
pretentious branch of equivocal art. 

We have said that the home-trade in the 
productions of Mr. Daubham .and his con- 
geners, has of late greatly declined. This is 
not because the love of art has declined, but 
because it has become more ambitious—we can 
hardly sa — aoe og The a 

inti at le n pretty gene 
, omen de not to be the quaties thing; | 
oil-paintings on canvas are now extensively 
superseding the oil-paintings on glass. 

the new e, the Jews mingle very 
largely, and take the lead. ane get up new 
frames from old worn-out moulds, gild them 
with Dutch metal, clap a rm of a good 
thumping size into them, and sell a pair of 
them for five and twenty shillings. They have 
@ gorgeous appearance, and impart an air of 
luxury and grandeur to a poor man’s cottage 
or a farmer’s parlor, which pleases him none 
the less that it is barbarously out of keeping 
with all the rest of his domestic havings. The 
middle classes accept the same bait; and even 
in London, several thousands of such cheap 
wares are annually retailed. Nothing is more 
common in the streets of the suburbs than the 
spectacle of a wandering Jew, with a couple 
of pair of these tawdry pictures, slung round 
his shoulders, back to back, and stopping to 
display them at positions favorable for effecting 
asale. Both in London and in the country 
towns and villages, they are sold by the furni- 
ture-brokers in large numbers, and, like the 
paintings on glass, they too are exported—not 
to Catholic countries, where they would be a 
drug, but to the colonies, and especially to the 
emancipated negroes of the West Indies, who 
have a prodigious appetite for violent colors 
and gilding. 
The Jew-school of art is a peculiar one, and 
none can excel in it who have any conscien- 
tious scruples on the score of finish. About 
half-a-crown the square yard is the usual tariff 
paid to the artist—the employer finding the 
canvas. It is by no means indispensable that 
the canvas be covered by the painter, as, for 
the majority of subjects, the work is half done 
to his hands when he receives it. The artists’ 
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colorman has to look to this. For ar 
which are great favorites, he primes the 
a lead-color — eo oe 
—for sunsets, primes with a 
vivid “ for rocky scenes, with a 
dark umber—for snow-pieces with pure white ; 
and so on, to spare the painter unn 
labor and expense of paint. It is found that 
an adept in this w style of art, not- 
withstanding the immense area he has to get 
over before he has earned a guinea, will e 
a comfortable thing of it, and win more money 
than rod a ——— whose — have 
gained the critics. ese pi 
tures are aatpeineed one at a time—that acts 
never pay. One pallet is made to suffice for 
‘half a dozen or so of the same pattern, the 
whole of which will be generally finished in the 
work. We have known the trade so 
brisk in speculating times, that two batches 
per diem were exacted by a well-known Jew 
exporter from an expert practitioner, whose 
earnings while the pressure lasted, could 
ee ee elp eas Sgayears 
wee 
We have remarked, in a former paper,* that 
to educate the eye isa slow process. Nothing, 
in fact; seems to make less satisfactory progress 
among the common le, than the power of 
distinguishing what 1s true and 
from what is false and vicious. In spite of 
Art-unions, of cheap illustrated ote og and 
myriads of pictorial periodicals and news- 
the very feeblest designs in which 
@ more truth and value than whole cargoes 
of the chap-pictures above described, we see 
the people running after this palpable rubbish 
because it has the appearance of a bargain. 
The worst of it is, that the classes we generally 
term the uneducated, are by no means alone 
in this kind of preference; the vile daubs 
above described are found not only in the 
dwellings of the poor and uncultivated, but, 
with broader frames and more luxurious gild- 
ing, in the houses of s with some pre- 
tensions to fashion and taste. People who 
would not be seen abroad in an ill-cut coat, or 
a bormet a month behind the mode, are yet 
content to gibbet their gross ignorance of the 
simplest principles of art on their own walls, 
for the information of all comers. We do not 
like to recommend the establishment of a cen- 
sorship to take izance of pictures, or rx a 
thing which would interfere with an Engli 


man “ Commercial Art,’ Chambers’s Journal, 


in art, 
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man’s privilege of spending his money as he 
likes ; we — express our conviction, that 
the public w profit astonishingly by a 
despotism which should abolish at once the 
unprincipled manufacture of that which is not 
« and the sale of which is a swindle, 


ecessary |and compel the busy hands empolyed in it to 


work at some useful occupation 

It is to be feared that, notwithstanding all 
the remedies in the shape of Schools of De- 
sign, popular works on art, the flood of en- 

vings and the deluge of illustrations weekly 
issuing from the press, we are really makin 
but little progress in helping the body o' 
the community to the faculty of discriminating 
between a good and a bad imitation of nature 
or natural objects. A celebrated German 
critic, who wrote some years back on the state 
of the arts in this country, attributed what 
otherwise would have appeared to him the un- 
accountable insensibility of our populace to 
the esthetic qualities of art, to some general 
defect either in the organs of vision or of the 
brain. We shall not accept of any such 


In our cities and towns, we have improved 
wonderfully since this dictum was promulgated; 
and if there has not been the same improve- 
ment among those living away from the cen- 
-_ of civilization, it _— be that it of en 
the same opportunities of comparison between 
what is a excellent and what is not so 
have not been afforded them. The establish- 
ment of provincial ies and museums of 
art, and the throwing open of the numerous 
collections in private mansions, would place 
the villager in some respect upon a level with 
the citizen. To a limited extent, this is al- 
ready being done. Education, by the press 
and by the schoolmaster, must imbue our 
rising youth with a ri Cc of these 
advantages, so that 1 be eager to make 
the right use of them. When that is the state 
of things with us, the right ee will spring 
spontaneously out of the right soil; and what 
is an —e the — oe = 
rope—the reeption of t utiful— 
will. be an ineticet also with us. We shall 
hope, in the face of the verdict above quoted, 
that the day will come, and that some of us 
will live to see it, when the queer schools of 
art described in this paper will be humbered 
with the fossilized facts of a vanished era, and 
their relics be regarded only as the monu- 





ments of a barbarous age. 
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Tue great Catholic Feast of the i 
on the 15th of August happening to fall on a 
Sunday, and the weather being superb, the 
usually dull and dirty town of St. as- 
ined an aspect of unusual joyance and bril- 
liancy: The clear chiming of the cathedral 
and church bells, the animated strains of se- 
veral military bands, the chanting of priests 
and acolytes at the head of numerous 
sions of young girls, dressed in white, garland- 
ed with flowers, and bearing lighted tapers in 
their hands, passing slowly along, to. make 
their first communion, th ing crowds 
of admiring spectators, a number of 
whom shone in the glory of regimentals, either 
of the Line or National Guard ced a 


singularly gay and imposing effect ; and one} Th 


would su that some kles of plea- 
gurable doten must Koes Tobe omen in 
the saddest minds within reach of the exultant 
carillon of the streets. Not so, however. 
The fierce disquietude of M. Paul Fontanes, 
the and rising, if not as yet de- 
eidedly eminent merchant of the Rue Dupetit- 
Thouars, wasexasperated thereby, not soothed, 
as he nervously tore open and glanced th 
orrespondence brought him that 


a heap of ¢ 
morning by the American mail. “Curse the 
distracting din!” he savagely exclaimed, as a 


more than usually joyous burst of military 
music mingled with and seemed to n 
the serpent-accents of a letter he had just 
opened. “It is impossible to comprehend 
what one reads.” An exaggeration, at the 
very least, M. Paul Fontanes! Say the 
undulations - the music oe in zi 
eagging the lines before you, their purport is 
plain oan h even to your sevobhinn aa 
—plain ont frightful—as ruin ! hadieagiap=: 
fraudulent ban piey, which, according toa 
definition of the Napoleon, consists. in 
recklessly trading beyond your means; and 
the punishment which may be awarded for 
that offence—oh, it is easy to see you hear 
that also distinctly enough through all the din 
and bustle of the streets—is—the galleys ! 
The history of M. Paul Fontanes up to this 
period of his life—he was in his thirty-second 
year—may be very briefly sketched. He was 
the only —oee a of a cautious 
—— ing father, to w propert and 
iness he had a few years Roe wae A suc- 
ceeded. The property consisted chiefly of 
about 80,000 francs, in cash and rentes, and 
the business was a profitable connection with 
the Mauritius, in consignments of colonial 
ducts, for sale in France. Foutanes fils had 
not, unfortunately, been long his own master, 
when his sanguine temperament, and anxiety 
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to become speedily rich, induced him not on! 
to enlarge greatly his sphere of commercial 
action, but to change entirely its character, by 
shipping large quantities of French to 
the American markets, for speculative sale, at 
his own risk. He had been for some time 
tolerably successful; but fortune had of late 
mage adverse ; and in the letters now before 
im, he read the disastrous results of his last 
and boldest speculation in silks and brandies, 
upon which an immense loss had been sus- 


proces- | tained; and he knew himself to be irretreiv- 


ably insolvent, to the extent of at least 100,000 
francs. ‘In about six weeks,” he murmured, 
after a feverish glance at his private bill-book, 
and tearing open another letter, “the mass of 
my acceptances for those goods, which the 
remittances will scarcely more than half cover, 
fall due, and T shall—— Ha! what is thie?” 
e bleod rushed swiftly back to M. Paul 
Fontane’s pallid features as he ran over, in a 
hurried trembling sort of confidential whisper 
to himself, the lines which had suddenly caught 
his attention :—* With reference to your m- 
quiries concerning M. Jerome Bougainville, 
of Louisiana, we have to inform you that that 
tleman died suddenly on the 18th ult. at 

ew Orleans of fever, after having taken his 


rough for Europe per the Columbi ket- 
ship, boand for Havre-de-Grace. By the next 


mail, we shall be able to forward an attested 
copy of the deceased’s will, by which the bulk 
of his property—over twenty-seven thousand 
pounds realized, and temporarily lodged by 
deceased in the St. Louis bank, where it of 
course still remains—is bequeathed to his 
niece, Eugénie Bougainville, eldest daughter 
of the Sieur Edouard Bougainville, formerly 
captain in the 17th Carabiniers, for whom you 
are interested, burdened only by a pension of 
two hundred a year to the said uard Bou- 
gainville, with remainder to his daughters by 
a second i We shall be glad to act 
for the aforesaid legatee; and, if furnished 
with properly attested powers, and official 
proof of identity, there will be no difficulty in 
the way of the immediate transmission of the 
money, through such channel as may be ad- 
vised —Your obedient Servants, 
SmitH & Green. New Orleans. 


M. Fontanes read this letter over and over 
again, each time with increasing palpitation of 
tone, before he seemed to have tho: 
mastered its meaning. “Twenty-seven thou- 
sand pounds sterling !” he presently exclaimed ¢ 
“nearly seven hun thousand francs? 
Grand sete it be possible! And te 
Eugénie inville, the daughter of a 
gar or thereabout indebted to me comothinnd 





about a thousand francs, which he can only 
pay by miserable driblets of instalments, 
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always in arrear! If the devil, now, would 

ool, help me. to the possession of this—— 
ell?” 

Henri Jomard, a frank intelligent-looking 
young man, in holiday attire, after tapping 

ently at the door, had entered the room, pro- 

bly mistaking the loud soliloquizing tones of 

M. Fontanes for permission to do so. He 
was that gentleman’s principal clerk. 

“ Pardon, monsieur,” said Henri Jomard in 

tful deprecation of his employer’s loud 
and angry “ Well?” “Pardon, monsieur, 
but Mademoiselle Bougainville” 

“ How !|—what !” 

“ Mademoiselle Bougainville,” repeated Jo- 
mard, “having accompanied her ny 
sister Marie from Plaisance to receive her 
first. communion, is desirous to see you, though 
not precisely a day for the transaction of busi- 
ness, to e a payment on account of the 
debt due by Monsieur Bougainville. Shall I 
ask her to come in ?” 

An assenting gesture was immediately fol- 
lowed by Mademoiselle Bougainville’s en- 
trance. She presented herself with the 
ful ease and aplomb which usually distinguishes 
a well-educated Frenchwoman, and said she 
had brought monsieur a hundred francs, in 
part liquidation of her father’s debt. M. Fon- 
tanes took the small canvas sac, poured the 
silver upon the table, seemed to count it with 
his eye for a moment, and scrawled an ac- 
knowledgment. The shaking of his hand, 
which could scarcely hold the pen, showed 
that his recent agitation had increased rather 
than subsided. 

“Monsieur has heard nothing, I fear,” said 
Eugénie Bougainville as she placed the paper 
in her reticule, “in answer to the inquiries he 
has so kindly made relative to my uncle Mon- 
sieur Jerome Bougainville ?” 

“ Nothing, modemaicelie,” was the quick 
reply; “that is,” added M. Fontanes, as if 
sano himself, and glancing towards a 
number of unopened letters—“ that is, noth- 
ing in either of the letters from America I 
have yet opened. Should, however, there be 
any intelligence concerning him in those I 
have not read, it shall be immediately for- 
warded to Monsieur inville.” 

Mademoiselle Bougainville sighed, courtesied 
her acknowledgments, and Teft the office, 
escorted by Henri Jomard. They had hardl 
gained the street when the clerk was recalled. 

“Tell Mademoiselle inville,” said M. 
Fontanes, “ that if I have anything of import- 
ance to communicate I shall do myself the 
pleasure of riding over to Plaisance this after- 


noon for that I suppose there would 
be no doubt of finding Monsieur Bougainville 
et home ?” 


“ Assuredly not, monsieur. It is his young- 
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est daughter Marie’s jour-de-féte, and we shall 
of course have a dance; therefore”’—— 
“We!” echoed M. Fontanes with quick 
interrogation. 

“Yes—that is, E Mademoiselle Bou- 
gainville,” stammered HenriJomard. “Being 
an intimate friend of my sister, I naturally 
accompany her when she pays a visit to Plai- 
sance; and thus”—— 

“TI understand. You may go, and do not 
forget to deliver my .” M. Paul Fon- 
tanes rose and locked the door the instant it 
closed after his clerk, as if determined not to 
be again interrupted, and was soon profoundly 
meditating upon the probable and possible 
consequences of the day’s American advices; 
the charming face and figure he had just seen 
helping, we may be sure, tocolor and direct 
his train of thought. 

The result of his reflections was to take an 
unusually early dinner, dress himself with great 
care, mount his horse, and ride off in the di- 
rection of Plaisance — a small farmstead, seven 
miles distant from St. Malo, on the road to 
Avranches. When about half-way, he turned 
off to visit a M. Messeroy, an old and intimate 
acquaintance. He was fortunately not only at 
home, but without company; and host and 
visitor gradually warming into eloquence over 
M. Messeroy’s excellent wine, upon the cum 
rent topics of the day — the fn ran of the 
weather, and of the morning’s religious cere- 
monies, the improved tone of the markets, and 
of commercial affairs generally, M. Fontanes 
took occasion, after a time, to remark in an 
off-hand careless sort of way, that his late 
American speculations had been attended with 
a success so much beyond his expectations, 
and they were sufficiently sanguine, that he 
feb intl sishtnteren make a bargain for 
Plaisance, if it was still in the market. i 
sance was in the market, as M. Paul Fontanes 
well knew; and after much disputing and hag- 
gling, M. Fontanes to become its pur- 
chaser at the somewhat extravagant price of 
45,000 francs, upon condition of ion 
within one month, and especially that it should 
be concealed from the world that he had entered 
into any negotiation for the farm till after its 
present tenant, M. Bougainville, had been 
ejected. 

“ Bougainville,” said M. Fontanes, “is a 


good fellow enough, and, spite of his poverty 
and unluckiness, is much respected. I should 
not, therefore, like to have it said that I had 


sought to deprive him of a home.” 

“ Rest satisfied on that point, my dear Fon- 
tanes,” replied M. Messeroy. “ Bougainville is 
so much behind with his rent, that I was de- 
termined he should turn out at St. Michel, or 
at any rate at Christmas. But why do you 
purchase a house? Ho! ho! Maitre Paul; 
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you are going to be married, are you? I half 
guessed so from the first. Well, e! It 
is a fate which overtakes the best and wisest 
of us; and here’s the lady’s health, whoever 
she may be.” 

“ With all my heart! And do not forget that 
what is as serious as a wedding or funeral, is 
that, to-morrow by ten o’clock, I lodge five 
thousand francs in your hands as a pledge of 
the completion of the bargain upon my part, if 
you do not fail on yours. 

“T’ll take care of that, 
Au revoir, then, if you will 
morrow.” 

M. Fontanes ined the high-road, and 
trotted leisurely pm towards M. Bougain- 
ville’s. As he n Plaisance, the bridle- 
winding round at a considerable elevation 

m the level of the house, gave to view the 
smooth green-sward in his front, upon which 
still fell rays of the fast westering sun, in 
large patches of golden light, or broken into 
tremulous light and shadow by the tall fruit- 
trees that partially enclosed it. The sisters 
Bougainville, and a number of young friends, 
were dancing thereon to the music of Henri 
Jomard’s flute; and several aged guests, 
amongst whom the Sieur Bougainville was 
conspicuous by bis thin white hairs, erect mili- 
tary bearing, and the glittering cross upon his 
breast, were looking on, and, male portion 
of them, smoking, in apparently measureless 
content. 

“ Quite an Arcadian scene!” mentally 
sneered M. Paul Fontanes. “ Who would be- 
lieve, now, that an abode of such rustic sim- 
plicity contains almost as grim a skeleton as 
mine does? Well, we must contrive that they 
destroy each other, and then Monsieur Bou- 
gainville and I may sleep sounder than either 
of us has of late.” 
proached and reepectflly saluted M. Bougain 

an ut . in- 
ville, with whom he pee immediately oith: 
drew into the house. They were absent about 
ten minutes only; and as, upon their re- 
appearance, the countenance of the veteran 
wore its usual aspect of calm impassibility, 
dancing was resumed with increased spirit, 
and after a time was joined in by M. Fontanes, 
with Eugénie Bougainville for a partner. 
spectful, subdued, yet ardent admiration — 
admiration surprised at itself, as it were, has 
seldom been more adroitly displayed than by 
that gentleman upon this occasion; and 
whether the consciousness thereof, betrayed by 
Eugénie’s tell-tale blushes, was pleasurable or 
otherwise, it would have been difficult for a 
spectator to detemine. Poor Henri Jomard— 
whose flute, momently becoming weaker and 
more uncertain, was at last a bya 
volunteer violin—sat apart the gay 
dancers, partially concealed from observation 


u may depend. 
go: at ten to- 
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his anxious and s thizing sister. E 
_ however, must “am noticed his sgitetiin, 
for never had her voice and manner revealed 
so much of womanly tenderness as on parting 
with him at the close of that sad and ominous 
evening. 

“ Eugénie,” said M. Bougainville after all in 
the house but themselves had retired to rest, 
“ T have ill news for thee. Thy uncle Jerome, 
whose address Monsieur:Fontane’s agent had 
no difficulty, after all, in ascertaining, gruffly 
told the messenger who delivered letter 
that it would receive no answer.” 

“ Hélas!” sighed Eugénie, “I feared 80; 
and he was our last resource !” 

“Our position is embarrassing,’ said the 
father, with an unsuccessful effort to assume a 
more cheerful tone. “The harvest has been 
a bad one; but things will not always turn out 
like that: thy uncle has disappointed me, Eu- 
génie,” he added after an interval of melan- 
choly silence ; but what, after all, could be ex- 
pected of a man who left France to avoid the 
conscription ?” 

“Nay father, let us be just. Have I not heard 
you say that Uncle Jerome was betrayed in his 
affections by a faithless woman ?” 

“ Tut, my girl!” rejoined M. Bougainville, 
with a levity of tone contradicted by the keen 
scrutiny of his look, which was, however, baf- 
fled by the growing darkness of the room. 
“ Love-wounds are rose-brier scratches merely 
—a momentary smart, that neither hinders nor 
controls one’s march through the rough wilder- 
ness of life. I have been pretty familiar with 
the flashes which herald real wounds and death, 
and they did not leap from maidens’ eyes.” 

“Tam glad to hear,” softly murmured Eu- 
génie, “ that heart-griefs are so fugitive with 
men. Good night, dear father.” 

“ Good night, Eugénie,” said the veteran, 
embracing her with tenderness ; “and be not 
too much cast down. The guardian-angel is 
never forgetful of a gentle and pious child like 
thee.” 

Before noon on the following day, the stock, 
farming-implements, and furniture at Plaisance 
were sequestrated by “ justice,” at the instance 
of Pierre Messeroy, Ecuyer, for arrears of rent ; 
and M. Bougainville was at the same time 


Re-| served with notice to quit, according to one of 


the covenants of his bail, by which right to re- 
tain ion was forfeited by default of rent- 
payment. “Diable! but this is serious — ter- 
rible,” murmured the old soldier; “ and unless 
I can obtain a loan of” —— gainville 
checked himself, and after a time added, ad- 
dressing his dismayed and weeping family : “I 
shall set off at once for St. Malo. 
my children! It is upon the darkest hour of 
night that the new day breaks. ray ew. hy J 

friend, Bertin the notary, may be to 
assist us in this strait.” 

, 
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M. inville did not retarn home till 
about ten o’clock in the evening. The family 
were in bed, with the exception of Eugénie, 
whose anxiety was deepened by the ale ex- 
¢eitement of her father’s countenance. 

“ —~ my girl,” he said, after a few un- 

whiffs at the pipe she presented him 
with, “come nearer to me; I would speak 
with thee.” 

“T am listening, father,” sald Eugénie, seat- 
ing herself behind her father. 

“Bertin cannot assist'us, but —— E 
nie, it is necessary, above all, that we should 
frank and open with each other. Henri Jo- 
mard loves thee ; there can be no doubt of that. 
He is a well-principled brave lad, of fair pros- 
om and the son of a brave father, who 

by my side at Eylau. There is no one 
with whom I would more readily trust thy hap- 
piness. But thou hast never, I think, shown 
any open decided preference for him.” 

“ Never — by words. 

M. Bougainville winced, but went on to say: 
“ That being so, I may tell thee that Monsieur 
Paul Fontanes—— Ah! the name shocks 
thee—I will speak of him and his offers no 
more.” 

“ Yes, yes, dear father,” murmured Eagénie. 
a was a sudden, a slight pain; that is all. 

on 

“ As thou wilt. Monsieur Fontanes, then, 
sdlicits thee in marriage. If his p is 
pe cae he will pay all thy father’s debts, 
pa Plaisance of that tiger-hearted Mes- 
seroy, and settle it u theg beyond his own 
control.” E ie did not answer, and M. Bou- 


gainville added, after a few moments’ silence : 
“The case stands thus. Eugénie, Monsieur 


Fontanes is rich, erous, young, well-look- 
ing, of my he e character, and it is plain 
loves thee deeply. I doubt not, therefore, that 


after a time, thou wouldst be a happy wife ; 
but ‘it is for thee to decide; and my blessing, 
beloved Eugénie; is on thy choice, whether for 
acce pd a a ane 

. “ Por acceptance, then!” repli génie 
in a low voice, the firnmess of which surprised 
as much as it pleased M: Bougainville ; “ but 
with this in the terms of the f 
the contract— that Plaisance be settled not 


we me, but upon you, Frangoise, and 
rie.” 


M. Bougainville was charmed with this ready 

i ; and when Eugénie made no ob- 
jection to M. Fontanes’s request, that the mar- 
riage should be celebrated without delay, he 
almost persuaded himself that he had been mis- 
taken with Bae to the sentiments she en- 
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ually calming grief, before the crucifix in 
Cr bedviom. 7 


The civil was to take 
place on the following Thursday, the conditions 
of settlement to be signed at the office of the 
notary, Bertin, on the previous evening. These 
arrangements, at M. Fontanes’s urgent request, 
Engénie remaining entirely passive, were kept 

lously secret; and so successfully, that 
even Henri — —— suspicion of what 
was going on, till the Wednesday morning, 
beh en Cnsaced to overhear some disjointed 
sentences of a conversation between M. Fon- 
tanes and the notary’s clerk, who had called at 
the Rue Dupetit-Thouars, which terminated b 
M. Fontanes saying in a low voice: “Tell 
Monsieur Bertin I will send him the required 
particulars in writing before two o'clock. As- 
tonished and indignant at what he apprehended 
the partially overheard y to mean, he, 
as soon as possible, invented an excuse for 
going out, and hastened to impart the dire dis- 
covery to his sister Adéle, who, however, 
proved obstinately incredulous. His interpre- 
tation of the sentences he had imperfectly 
caught was, ¥ oo that of an unreason- 
ing jealousy. M. Fontanes had, her brother 
knew, a pecuniary transaction with M. Bou- 
gainville, and it was no doubt with reference 
to that the two were to meet at the notary’s, 
as the conversation seemed to intimate. Some- 
what calmed by this consolatory construction 
of the menacing words, Henri returned to his 
employment. * was no one in the clerks’ 
office, and M. Fontanes was busy writing in 
his private room. Something presently occur 
red which rendered it that Henri 
should speak with him; and as he did so, his 
eye fell upon a small pile of letters enclosed 
and directed, but not sealed, of which the top- 
most one was addressed to “ M. Bertin, Notaire- 
public, Numéro 9, Rue Sabloniére.” Instantly 
the criminal thought, which only his excessive 
mental agitation could in the least excuse, 
gested itself, that if he could obtain a moment's 
possession of that letter before it was sealed, 
the doubts which half distracted him would be 
one way or the other set at rest ; and the pos 
sibility of effecting his object kept him for the 
next ten minutes in a state of feverish rest- 
lessness. The chance at length presented 
itself. The presence of M. Fontanes was re- 
quired ina distant of the warehouse ; and 
his back was y turned, before Henri Jo- 
mard darted into the private cabinet, seized 
the top letter of the , and extricated the 
enclosure from the en . Confusion! A 
glance at the address shewed him he had mis- 
taken the letter, the env in his hand be- 
ing addressed to Messrs, Smith and Green, 
New Orleans. Haiti he but unfolded the en- 


but} closure; what a discovery awaited him! Un- 
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fortunately he threw it impatiently upon the 
table, and seized the next vpon the pile, which 
was that he sought. Could he believe his 
eyes? “M. Fontanes, upon reflection, acqui- 
esced in the change proposed by M. Bertin in 
the marriage contract, and would be at the 
a office punctually at five o’clock to 
meet M.and Mademoiselle — Hen- 
ri Jomard had hardly perused these lines, when 
the step of M. Fontanes was heard approach- 
ing. He hurriedly thrust the letters into their 
respective envelopes, replaced them on the 
letter-pile, and had y regained the cur- 
tained concealment of the clerks’ office when 
the merchant returned. In about ten minutes, 
M. Fontanes summoned a porter, gave him a 
number of letters, some for the post-office, oth- 
ers for delivery in St. Malo; and shortly after- 
wards, himself went out, saying, as a pe 
through the counting-house that he should not 
return till the following morning. 

Eugénie Bougainville, as she alighted at the 
notary’s door, in company with her father and 
Frangoise her half-sister, looked charmingly, 
though very pale, and trembling with agita- 
tion. M. Fontanes had preceded her; and by 
his respectfully kind and unpretending man- 
ner seemed, after a time, to soothe and calm 
her spirits, and the sweet, grateful, if faint 
smile with which she acknowledged his unob- 
trusive courtesies, was an earnest that if the 
marriage should turn out unhappily, it would 
not be the fault of the wife, however reluct- 
antly she accepted M. Fontanes as a husband. 
M. in was apparently about to commence 
reading the marriage contract, when an un- 
seemly and distressing interruption took place. 
Henri Jomard, spite of the strenuous opposi- 
tion of a clerk, forced his way,.in a state of 
wild excitement, into the office, and forthwith 
burst into a torrent of invective and entreaty, 
of bitter reproach and humblest solicitation, to 
which passion and despair lent fire and elo- 
quence. Uselessly so! Eugénie was indeed 
terribly agitated by his frenzied violence, but 
did not b . moment swerve Am resolution, a 
she was the first,though withwhite quivering li 
to request that tho Ecinans which had bon tht 
them there might be proceeded with. 
Fontanes, who appeared both alarmed and 
angry, wished the audacious intruder to be ex- 
pelled by force, but at a from the 
notary, who had been silently observant of 
what was passing, he desisted, drew near the 
table, and a —— me y oar 
Bougainville ;_ whi enri Joma rowing 
himself ‘into a chair, wept aloud in the bitter- 
ness of unavailing grief and 

“ Now, Monsieur Bertin,” said M. Fontanes, 
who, spite of himself, cowered beneath the 
keen, y a Aad look, it so seemed, with which 
the notary, as he slowly unrolled the contract, 





regarded him—“ have the goodness to proceed 
as quickly as — 

“T doubt, Monsieur Fontanes, whether I 
shall proceed at all. It seems to me that the 
nuptial conditions in a pecuniary sense, are 
grossly one-sided and partial”. 

“Monsieur Bertin,” interrupted M. Fon- 
tanes with dignity, and greatly relieved, “ that 
is my affair, not yours. The balance of obli- 
gation is, in my own opinion, greatly on m 
side,” added the young merchant, with a = 
spectful bow to Eugénie. 

“ That is precisely my opinion, also,” rejoined 
the ge mee notary, “ Mademoiselle Bou- 

inville being at the present moment a rich 

eiress in her own. right.” 

A bomb-shell falling in the midst, could not 
have produced a more startling effect than 
these words, which caused every one of the 
auditors, Henri Jomard included, to start to 
their feet in various attitudes of astonishment 
and consternation. 

“This information,” continued the notary, 
“ reached me only about two hours since, and, 
strangely enough, Monsieur Fontanes, from 
you. A letter certainly in your handwriting, 
and addressed to me on the cover, but the 
contents of which were intended for Messrs. 
Smith and Green of New Orleans ”—— 

“ Malediction!” screamed M. Fontanes. 
“Can it be possible—that I—that I! »—— 

“That you misdirected the letters,” sug 

ed M. Bertin; no doubt of it.—It appears, 

emoiselle Bougainville,” he added, “ that 
by your uncle’s will, the contents of which the 
last American mail made known to your very 
disinterested suitor, that you are the absolute 
mistress of about seven hundred thousand 
francs! If, under these circumstances, you 
wish me to proceed” — 

“ Henri—dear Henri!” gasped Eugénie, 
turning with outstretched arms towards her 
lately despairing lover. “ Henri—believe.”—— 
But I have no words for the description of the 
scene which followed; the reader’s imagination 
ean alone realize its tumult of rapture, bewil- 
derment, and despair. 

Henri Jomard must, in his hurry and con- 
fusion, have changed the envelopes of the two 
letters: that addressed to Smith and Green 
being consequently delivered to the n . I 
have only, in conclusion, to state, that Fon- 
tanes was arrested at Havre-de-Grace, on 
board of an American liner, and is now under 
going the punishment of a fraudulent bank- 
rupt ; that Eugénie is Madame Jomard, and a 
happy wife and mother; that the Sieur Bou- 

ville still inhabits Plaisance with his two 
hters, and to this day remains firmly of 

i a Se Se eee on ee 

e to actual interposition of Eugénie’s 
ever-watchful ange garden ! - 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND THE ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


S1n—I beg to place in your hands for publica- 
tion, the letter addressed by Lady Franklin to 
the Chairman of the Arctic Committee, to which 

ial allusion has been made, in the report of 

e€ committee, printed in the columns of the 

Evening Mail of yesterday, and to add that I be- 

lieve the evidence of some of the principal wit- 

nesses heard before the committee amply corrobo- 

rates the claim made by Lady Franklin on behalf 
of her husband’s expedition. 


Iam, Sir, your obedient servant. 
S. G. B 


Aug. 1 


“60, Pall-mall, July 5. 

“Srr,—I venture to trespass a few minutes 

m your time and that of the committee over 

ich you preside in behalf of the claims of my 
late husband, Sir John Franklin, and his com- 
panions, as connected with the object you have 
ander discussion. 

“ When it is remembered that these brave and 
unfortunate men, after years of intense suffering 
and privation, were found dead of starvation 
upon a spot which they could not have reached 
without having first solved that phical 
problem which was the object and aim of all 
these painful efforts; and when it is also remem- 
bered that they are beyond the reach of their 
country’s rewards, you will not, I think, refuse 
them t edimatinlamant that is due to thelr 


memory. 

“Tt would ill become me, and it is far, indeed 
from my wish, to attempt to question the claims 
of Captain M‘Clure to every honor his country 
may think proper to award him. That enter- 
prising officer is not the less the discoverer of a 
north-west pas , or, in other words, of one of 
those links which was wanted to connect the 
main channels of navigation already ascer- 
tained by previous explorers, because the Ere- 
bus and Terror, under my husband had pre- 
viously, though unknown to Captain M‘Clure, 
discovered another and more navigable pas- 

— that passage, in fact, which, if ever 
ships attempt to push their way from one 
ocean to the other, will assuredly be the one 
7, saa And it can never be denied to Captain 
M‘Clure that he is the first who has by his own 
skill, and mainly by the timely assistance of the 
brave men who were in search of him, made his 
individual way from one ocean to the other. Such 
a transit, though not the a ae which has engag- 
ed the attention of the civilized world for centu- 
ries, is a distinction of which any man may well 


What TI presume to claim for those who can 
urge nothing for themselves is the first discovery 
of a navigable passage for ships in that unknown 
space which lay between the discoveries of for- 
mer navigators, for to such connecting channel 
has the solution of the geographical problem for 
man past been reduced. My husband was 

ly warned by his instructions not to seek it 
in the quarter where the Investigator lies, lest 
impenetrable ice should, as was anticipated, ar- 


. 


FRANKLIN. . 


rested his progress, and he found it, in conform- 
ity to his instructions, by acting on the theoreti- 
cal convictions which Sir John Richardson has 
shown to be deliberately entertained. 

“ Convinced, Sir, that it must be your desire, 
and that of the hon. members of the committee, 
to do justice to the dead, while you duly and 
generously honor the living, and believing that 
these two objects do not clash, but may be har- 
moniously combined, I have presumed thus to 
address you. I trust you will pardon the widow 
and the friend this last effort in behalf of those 
who have nobly perished. 

“T have the honor to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ JANE FRANKLIN. 

“To the Chairman of the Arctic Select Com- 
mittee.” 





Napo.eon’s “ DEscENTR EN ANGLETERRE” 
Mepau.—When Buonaparte meditated the in- 
vasion of England, a die was prepared under the 
direction of M. Denon to commemorate the suc- 
cess of the undertaking.. The device was Her- 
cules strangling a sea monster: the legend was 
“ Descente en Angleterre,” and in the exergue 
“Frappée & Londres.” The die, in this state, 
was never hardened ; and whatever impressions 
were taken off, were in soft metal. When Buo- 
naparte issued his Berlin and Milan decrees, by 
which he expected to ruin the commerce of Eng- 
land, and exclude this country from all inter- 
course with the Continent, the die was brought 
out of its repose. The “ Frappée & Londres,” 
being in small letters, was easily obliterated : 
the same was attempted with the legend, and 
“ Toto divisos orbe Britannos ” was substituted. 
The die was then hardened, and medals struck ; 
but under the present legend may be seen the 
traces of some of the letters of the original le- 
gend. How many of the soft metal impressions 
were struck, I could never ascertain. When I 
applied to Droz, the die engraver, for a speci- 
men, he assured me that all had been delivered 
to M. Denon. When I apraea to him, he wish- 
ed me to believe that 1 had been misinformed, 
and that no such medal had been struck or in 
contemplation. 

One of these medals is certainly in England; 
it was purchased at Paris, I believe, by Mr. Mil- 
lingen, for Dr, Burney, with whose entire collec- 
tion it passed to Mr. Charles Stokes: after this 

mtleman’s death the collection was dispersed, 

at the medal in question was reserved hy his 
nephew and executor, Mr. Hughes, in whose 
possession it now remains. I have casts in cop- 
per from two originals: one was made from that 
then in Mr. Stokes’s collection; the other was 
given to me by a French artist. 

When Sir Edward Thomason stated that one 
had been lent to him by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, he probably forgot to mention that it was 
only in a dream, and that when he awoke the 
medal was no longer in his possession. In his 
copy the portrait of Buonaparte is not the same 
which was struck upon the soft metal originals, 





One was by Droz, the other age 
w. HAWKINS. 
Notes and Queries. 





